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The Twelfth Biennial Council of 
Pi Lambda Theta 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 


E PROGRAM of Council is planned around 
| A two ideas: first, the disposition of matters 
lof business which have accumulated during the 
fpast two years and the outlining of policies 
which will direct the organization during the 
lapproaching biennium; and, second, the pro- 
motion of the purposes of the organization 
‘through the discussion of timely subjects. 

The business sessions will include the reports 
of the various officers and committee chairmen, 
a.consideration of changes in the Constitution 
and By-Laws, group discussions on problems 
suggested by chapters and members, the formu- 
ation of policies which will guide the Standing 
“Committees in their work for the next biennium, 
the election and installation of officers. The im- 
portance of these items in the future develop- 
ment of the organization does not need to be 
stressed. To have a good Council—and a good 
ofganization—all delegates should come ready 
to discuss these subjects and to vote intelligently. 

The general theme of the principal discus- 
sions will be “The Conservation of Human 
Values in a Time of National Evolution.” The 
| ptogram is not completed when this issue of 
‘the JOURNAL goes to press, but a tentative, ab- 
"breviated outline of it follows. 


‘Thursday, June 26 
Executive Committee Meeting 


Friday, June 27 
| 8:00 Registration—Registration Committee 
/10:00 Informal Coffee Hour—Council Bluffs-Omaha 
E Alumnz Chapter, Hostess 
11:15 Opening Session—General Assembly 
Address: The Democratic Ideal in the 
World of Today 
Luncheon—Omicron Chapter, Hostess 
2: 30 Council Assembly—Business Meeting 
(Minutes, Reports of National Officers, 
etc.) 
6:30 Barbecue and Fiesta—Kansas City Alumne 
Chapter, Hostess 
9:00 Group Discussions on Organization Policies 
and Problems 
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Saturday, June 28 
8:00 Life Membership Breakfast—Alpha Chapter, 

Hostess, Lois D. Suffield, Chairman 

Address: Emotional Disturbances in a War 
Era 

Reports of Group Discussions 

Forum: The Pi Lambda Theta Research Pro- 
gram 

Reports of National Committee Chairmen 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers 

Formal Dinner—Gamma Chapter, Hostess 

Address: Safeguarding Our Democratic Prin- 
ciples—Judge Florence E, Allen 


Sunday, June 29 
8:00 Past Officers’ Breakfast—Theta Chapter, Host- 
ess, Genevieve K. Bixler, Chairman 
9:30 Demonstration: A Typical Pi Lambda Theta 
Program 
Topic: Education for Family Living 
Panel Discussion, Bess Goodykoontz, Leader 
Topic: To What Extent and Through 
What Procedures Can We Secure Na- 
tional Unity Without Endangering Group 
and Individual Integrity? 
Garden Party and High Tea—St. Louis Alum- 
nz Chapter, Hostess 
Buffet Supper 
Discussion Groups—On Topics Already Pre- 
sented by Speakers, with Special Consider- 
ation of the Responsibility of Pi Lambda 
Thetans for the Conservation of Human 
Values 


2:30 


Monday, June 30 
9:15 General Assembly—Business Session 
11:00 Group Discussions 
1:45 Report of Group Discussions 
Installation of Officers 
New Business 


Tuesday, July 1 
Executive Committee Meeting 


It is hoped that delegates and members who 
plan to attend Council will enjoy and will 
benefit from participation in this program, and 
that throughout the four days professional fel- 
lowship and good times will abound. 








Come to Council 
RUTH KENNEY 


OME to Council, to “The Heart of 
America,” June 27 to June 30, at The Elms, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, and share the gra- 
cious, midwestern hospitality for which The 
Elms is noted. Relax and rest in Excelsior 
Springs, famous spa, and picturesque city with 
its winding roads, friendly wooded hills and 
peaceful valleys. Enjoy real fried chicken, 
beaten biscuits, Ozark strawberries, fresh and 
luscious homegrown fruits and vegetables 
served most attractively to whet your appetite. 
Drink and bathe in the world renowned 
“waters” that will surely wash away all blues, 
cares and fatigue. 

Happy highways lead direct to Excelsior 
whether from north and south (71, 69, 169) 
or from east and west (10, 24, 36, 40, 50, 92). 
Airplanes arrive and depart almost hourly from 
Kansas City, twenty-eight miles away. The Rock 
Island and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroads have direct routes to Excelsior 
Springs, and they make excellent connections 
with all other railroads. Specific train schedules 
and plans for railroad travel will be available 
to any delegate or visitor upon request. In fact, 
your route will be mapped out for you if you 
desire. 

At The Elms you will have all the services, 
all the comforts and conveniences found in any 
big, up-to-date, metropolitan hotel, including 
the splendid Elms orchestra. Too, you will find 
the graciousness and friendliness of a small 
town. Here air-conditioned bedrooms as well 
as air-conditioned assembly rooms await you; 
though if you prefer, you need not be assigned 
to rooms that are air-conditioned. Each guest 
is to select which she prefers and which would 
be most comfortable. 

Free parking space and free tickets to the 
indoor pool in the million dollar Hall of Waters 
will be provided by the hotel management. Ex- 
cellent riding horses may be rented at $1.00 per 
hour; sporty golf courses are nearby ; and within 
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one mile is Lake Mauer, an out-of-doors mineral 
water pool which is excellent for swimmers 
Also mineral water baths, turkish baths, or tonic 
baths are available at the hotel or at nearby bath 
houses for the usual prices. 

The special per person convention rate at the 
hotel, which includes room and board is: 


Per day— 
Double room, twin beds . . . $6.00 
errr 7.00 


This rate is for everyone, officers, delegates, 
guests, members, visitors. Delegates and officers 
will be assigned to double rooms, with twin 
beds, though anyone wishing a single room may 
secure it upon payment of the additional charge 
of $1.00 per day. Visitors, who register for the 
Council and pay the $1.00 registration fee, will 
be given these same rates. Reservations for ac- 
commodations prior to or following the Council 
meeting will be at this quoted rate if made in 
advance through Ruth Kenney, general chair- 
man. 

For those visitors who plan to come to Ex- 
celsior for a day, a special rate has been secured 
for meals. It is: luncheons 75¢; dinners $1.25. 
Tickets for individual meals will be sold at the 
desk in the lobby. 

All members of Pi Lambda Theta will be 
welcome, and each one is urged to bring along 
a friend, a sister, mother, husband or child. 
Everyone is asked to share this vacation and 
Council, and the rates quoted are applicable. 
If you wish reservations in a smaller hotel, a 
tourist camp, apartment or rooming house, they 
may be secured for you. 

The hostess chapters of Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska will be looking for you and 
hope to meet you at the station or at the hotel. 
Please let us know the hour of your arrival. 
Address Ruth Kenney, National Treasurer of 
Pi Lambda Theta, at the Extension Division, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Family Life Education: One of the 
Fundamentals” 


RUTH M. 


HILE THERE has been, over the past score 
Wer years, increasing evidence that the 
American people in general and educators in 
particular realize the degree to which our na- 
tional welfare is dependent upon the quality of 
our home life, there is no doubt that this reali- 
zation has developed within the past year or two 
to the point where families and the problems of 
family life are taking first place in the studies 
and “programs of work” of many groups of 
people. Perhaps the reason lies in the fact that 
in times of crisis or stress, personal or national, 
superficialities slip away from us and we seek 
fundamentals. Be that as it may, we need only 
to study our own communities to discover that 
many individuals and agencies are deeply con- 
ceed with various aspects of family life and 
are making sincere efforts to improve conditions 
for that age-old institution, the family. 

Recent publications bespeak this trend in the 
philosophy of educational groups. The Nine- 
teenth Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators is entitled Education 
for Family Life. On the fly leaf of this book 
is this quotation from J. G. Holland: ‘No 
genuine observer can decide otherwise than that 
the homes of a nation are the bulwarks of per- 
sonal and national safety.” The foreword begins 
with these words of Charles W. Eliot, “The 
security and elevation of the family and of 
family life are the prime objects of civilization.” 
If we accept the philosophies set forth by these 
two men, we see family life as the core of our 
educational program. 

Another recent publication, Family Living 
and Our Schools, is the result of the work of the 
Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Living of the Home 
Economics Department of the National Educa- 
tion Associaiton and the Society for Curricu- 


* Summary of an address given before the Portland 
Alumne chapter in March, 1941. 


FOREST 


lum Study. The first paragraph of the foreword 
strikes the keynote of the volume: 

One of the major responsibilities of education is 
that of helping individuals of all ages to be more 
effective members of homes and of families. This 
aspect of education’s responsibility, education for home 
and family living, is important for many reasons. Of 
all the institutions of society which exert an influence 
on individuals, determine the values they hold for 
their own lives, and set patterns of relationships in 
groups which influence all other group relationships, 
the family holds a place of unparalleled importance. 
Experience in the family is the first, the closest, and 
the longest lasting of all human experiences. What- 
ever the goals of a society, then, the family can be 
and usually is the most effective agency for inculcating 
those goals and for transmitting them from one gen- 
eration to the next. 


That well-known publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, sets forth 
as one of these purposes “The Objectives of 
Human Relationship.” Discussing these objec- 
tives, the Commission makes this statement: 
“Among all social institutions the family holds 
first place as a creator and guardian of human 
values”; and sets forth its philosophy of educa- 
tion for family life under these general head- 
ings: “The Educated Person Appreciates the 
Family as a Social Institution,” ‘The Educated 
Person Conserves Family Ideals,” ‘The Educated 
Person Is Skilled in Homemaking,” and “The 
Educated Person Maintains Democratic Family 
Relationships.” 

But we need not depend upon recent declara- 
tions of this philosophy. Years ago we accepted 
“Worthy Home Membership” as one of the 
much quoted “Seven Cardinal Principles of Ed- 
ucation.” The trends indicated by these and 
other publications, and by organizations and 
movements over a period of years, point to the 
fact that education has been taking a good look 
at itself and, not liking all it has seen, has been 
taking steps toward self-improvement. The re- 
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sult is that educators are directing their efforts 
toward an educational program which meets the 
needs of people, both as individuals and as 
groups, in the situation in which they are living. 
So we see the schools taking responsibility for 
preparing students for their chosen vocation, or, 
as the Education Policies Commission states it, 
the realization of “The Objectives of Economic 
Efficiency.” 

Studying the needs, interests, and purposes of 
those being educated has led educators to the 
realization that besides being home members 
now, homemaking in their own homes in the not- 
very-distant future will become the life work 
of most girls, This is an occupation in which 
the supply never exceeds the demand; there is 
no concern that more people are being trained 
than society can absorb; the possibilities for 
placement are unlimited; and indications are 
that more training is needed in preparation for 
the career of homemaker. 

Significant, too, is the growing tendency to 
include boys and men in specific education for 
family life. While it is true that a man’s eco- 
nomic career may be outside the home, he is, 
in spirit and in fact, a homemaker, and his func- 
tion as such, while different from that of his 
wife, sister, or mother, is just as important as is 
theirs, These two aspects of his life are inter- 
dependent and in no way need they be mutually 
exclusive. 

Homes which produce well-adjusted and so- 
cially acceptable people are not now and never 
have been the result of chance. In order to have 
more homes of this type, we must develop in 
people some appreciation of what is involved 
in successful family living and some philoso- 
phies and techniques for meeting the variety of 
problems which they are fairly certain to en- 
counter. 

While education for family life cannot be 
considered the exclusive responsibility of any 
one community agency, nor of any one depart- 
ment within the school, homemaking depart- 
ments in the schools all over the country are 
making important and specific contributions to 
education in this area of living. As the philos- 
ophy of education in general has broadened, so 
has homemaking education enlarged its concept 
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to include not only the mastery of certain skill 
which are fundamental to home life, but, co. 
related with them, those less tangible but Vitaly 
important aspects of family life which for lad 
of a better name we call “family relationships” 
and without which everything else in life is fig 
and meaningless. Education for family life con. 
notes a variety of experiences which center about 
people—the people in the family group. And 
what good is homemaking education if it doesn't 
give first consideration to people as individuals 
and to group living within and without the 
family ? 

Not only has education for family life been 
extended to include all areas of homemaking, 
but it has been extended to include adult home. 
makers as well as the school age boys and girls, 
Realizing that all of us learn most effectively 
when we are faced with a real problem, schools 
and other agencies are providing education in 
various aspects of family life at the time when 
the need is felt. The needs of young adults who 
are out of school are given consideration as 
well as those of adult homemakers. Young peo- 
ple of both sexes who are planning to be mar- 
ried or who are newly married have many prob- 
lems with which they need guidance. Fathers and 
mothers of children of all ages find the solu- 
tion of many of their problems through shar- 
ing experiences with other parents. Many people 
who do not marry maintain homes and find it 
necessary to meet many problems in homemak- 
ing. 

Experience and observation indicate to us 
that “in-laws” and grandparents could profit by 
some education for family living; and in some 
places such education is available to them. 

So, today, the teacher of homemaking studies 
her community to discover its needs; she be- 
comes acquainted with the homes and adult 
homemakers of the community, as well as with 
the young people; she co-operates with agencies 
already at work and finds the places where her 
training and experience will make the most 
constructive contribution; she adapts her pro 
gtam to the age and economic status of the 
people in the group. She looks upon homemak- 
ing education in the school as supplementing 

(Continued on page 153) 
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The Importance of Education for Family 
Life at the Various School Levels” 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


ECENTLY ONE of our funnier magazines 
R published what it claimed was a quota- 
tion from a professor’s lecture on the critical 

ints of human life. Seven were named— 
infancy, childhood, adolescence, youth, early 
adulthood, middle age, and senescence. The 
editor's caption over the paragraph was “‘Other- 
wise Life is Easy.” We hope that readers of the 
Joint Committee’s report on FAMILY LIVING 
AND OUR SCHOOLS will get a similar im- 
pression about the seriousness of home living 
problems at each of these critical ages, and 
especially about the importance of education for 
meeting these problems at each age. Through 
its thinking and working together, the Committee 
has arrived at fairly unanimous beliefs about 
some of these matters. In order to state them 
briefly, I shall enumerate them—four of them— 
as theses and shall try to summarize how we 
have come to think about them. 


1. The quality of family living is a matter 
of national importance. 

Society has created many social institutions 
which influence or control individuals or other- 
wise affect their development and reactions, but 
the home gets its chance first and in most cases 
keeps it longest. Patterns of thinking and acting 
and feeling are set in their first molds here. 
From food habits to ethical concepts, the 
family’s influence determines how individuals 
will react, not only in early life but throughout 
life, save as later influences may modify these 
strong, early patterns. And they are tremen- 
dously strong. I know an adult who learned to 
dislike and avoid tomatoes as a child. His family 


* Talk given in Atlantic City, N.J., on February 22, 
1941, in presentation of the following yearbook: 
Joint Committee of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. Family Living and Our 
Schools, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1941. $2.50. (Printed here through the courtesy of 
School Life.) 
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encouraged individual food preferences. Now 
modern life seems to revolve around the tomato; 
meals begin and end with them, This man’s 
doctor advises tomatoes, and he eats his share. 
But during a business conference at lunch time, 
when he is really concerned about something, 
he is apt to find that while his mind was busy 
he has neatly laid the tomatoes off beside the 
lettuce. Under stress the old habits and attitudes 
break through. And so with more important 
things than tomatoes. Those habits and atti- 
tudes learned in the family dominate later life— 
the family’s health habits, its interests, attitudes 
toward neighbors, likes and dislikes. 

In a very real sense, then, we have a nation 
of individuals whom homes have made—wise 
persons and foolish, friendly and shy, brave and 
hesitant, generous and selfish, kind and cruel, 
healthy and ill, industrious and lazy, responsible 
and thoughtless, affectionate and cold, law-abid- 
ing and irresponsible, capable and dependent, 
happy and discontented. All of them together 
make up communities, and they in turn make the 
nation. The nation’s characteristics are a com- 
posite of what homes have started. 

It seems a long reach from the homes next 
door to the nation’s nerve centers, but to see 
how the connection is made, we might examine 
a national characteristic or two. Take, for ex- 
ample, the characteristic that visiting foreigners 
often comment on. They say we are a nation of 
law-breakers. Our laws are probably as con- 
siderate of the rights and wishes of individuals 
as are those of any nation on earth. We go where 
we please, when we please. We decide what 
work we will do, with a freedom not found in 
most other countries, and we resent any infrac- 
tion of what we consider our personal rights. 
We say pretty much what we please, about per- 
sons, events, or national policies. But liberal as 
are our laws concerning individual action, we 
resent and resist restraints, break laws and insult 
authority. This attitude toward authority is a 
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matter of national concern. But where, if not in 
the family, do children get their attitudes toward 
authority? Do they there learn to respect it or 
to laugh at it; to co-operate with it or to thwart 
it; and when in a position to do so, to exercise 
it wisely or autocratically ? 

Or take another national problem: how effec- 
tive are we in the use of democratic practices? 
No country on earth talks more about democ- 
racy; no country on earth is more dependent for 
its existence on the rightness of its democratic 
beliefs and the efficiency of its practices. But of 
course democratic beliefs and practices don’t 
just grow. 

Again, where, if not in the family, do the 
beginnings of democratic beliefs and practices 
take place? Where do children learn to recog- 
nize the right of each person to share in de- 
cisions, and the responsibilities of each to carry 
out the decisions made? As families go, so far 
as democratic practices are concerned, so will 
go the nation. It is evident then that we cannot 
overemphasize the importance of home and 
family life today. The quality of family living 
is now more than ever a matter of national 
importance. 


2. At each stage of a person's life there are 
important problems of family living. 

It is easy for adults to enumerate problems 
and experiences of family living which are 
important at their own stage of adulthood. 
Making a home, supporting it, having and car- 
ing for children, keeping the family fed and 
clothed and housed, looking out for its health, 
its recreation, its social and religious life, budg- 
eting both time and money, developing the 
family’s place in the community, all these things 
make up the more than full-time job of keeping 
a normal family running. It is only natural that, 
with all these skills to be learned, problems to 
be thought out, difficulties to be solved, adults 
have developed for themselves a great variety 
of ways of getting together on their mutual con- 
cerns. Parent education, parent study groups, 
family life centers and clinics have all grown 
up for this purpose. Naturally, thoughtful per- 
sons have said, ‘““We should not have had so 
much trouble as parents, had we known some- 
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thing about our job. Why can’t young people 
who are about to have families of their ow, 
have some appropriate preparation?” And gw 
pre-parental education followed, and qui 
spread throughout secondary schools, youth og. 
ganizations, and to some extent in the colleges, 

But more recently there has been a change 
in our point of view about the age at which 
education for home-living problems is valy. 
able. We now believe that since an individual 
is a member of a family from infancy og 
through life to old age, he must inevitably have 
responsibilities and possible problems in meet. 
ing those responsibilities, or in making the 
most of his opportunities, all through the 
course of his life. The need for some considera. 
tion of what these responsibilities and prob- 
lems are at each stage, or age, then is obvious, 
What to do about them is, unfortunately, not 
so obvious. 


3. The school must concern itself with these 
problems at each school level. 


This thesis should be acceptable if we agree 
to that principle of curriculum-making which 
says that the school’s program should be made 
up of the experiences which are important and 
which have immediate values for pupils. This 
is no new principle for curriculum workers. In 
colonial days schools were established for little 
children to learn to read so that they could read 
the Bible and thus “outwit that old deluder 
Satan.”” Thus learning to read had an immediate 
purpose. Later, history was added to the cur- 
riculum so that the new land holders who were 
going to vote at the town meeting would know 
enough about the colonial background to pat- 
ticipate wisely in decisions. History was not 
academic; it had an immediate use. And s0 
with other and more recent curriculum additions 
—health education, consumer education, home 
economics, conservation, civics—each must 
claim its place by proof of immediate as well as 
long-time values. 

Education for home and family life can do 
this at each school level; for no part of an in- 
dividual’s life presents more important ptob- 
lems than those related to his home and his 
family group, and in no part is there the possi- 
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bility of more prompt and successful application 
of what one has learned. 

This is not to say that now the school will 
take on a felatively new responsibility and re- 
lieve the home of what they have heretofore 
done. Neither does it mean that, as is often 
charged, schools are reaching out for authority 
not really theirs. Homes will always do more 
than schools possibly can to develop attitudes, 
establish habits, and teach the skills required for 
happy, successful home adjustment. No, it does 
not mean that schools will take over the job. It 
does mean that schools will co-operate with 
homes and other agencies interested in better 
home life. 

For one thing it means that schools will stop 
such of their practices as conflict with or destroy 
home life. Consider, for example, the family 
down the street. Big brother goes to high school 
at 8 o'clock; sister goes to junior high at 8:30; 
junior goes to elementary school at 9:00; father 
goes to work at 9:15. Problem: when does the 
family eat breakfast ? 

Or consider the case of a young daughter of 
a friend of mine. Her mother wants her to learn 
to play the piano. Her father has bought the 
piano on time. Her school asks her to join the 
Girl Scouts, to belong to at least one activity 
group, to sing in the glee club, and to bring 
home nightly assignments. Problem: what chance 
has the piano? 

These illustrations show that schools will 
need to examine their practices to see what to 
stop doing as well as what to begin. They will 
also need to find ways of discovering the hopes 
and purposes of the families which make up 
their constituency, so that they can co-operate 
intelligently and helpfully in those purposes. 
These activities, as well as new units in the 
course of study will be necessary if schools are 
to concern themselves at each school level with 
the home living needs of their students. 


4. The whole school program can contribute 
to the purposes of education for home and 
family life. 

The natural thing to do, or at least the first 
thing we usually do when we discern a new 
set of values or some new purposes for the 
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school to emphasize, is to develop a new course 
of study. Our curriculum has grown by accretion 
at all levels and in all fields until now sugges- 
tions for new courses meet resistance. But new 
courses on phases of home living will need to 
be established in schools throughout the country 
if this task is to be accomplished. In the high 
schools, in the colleges, in adult schools, courses 
such as those illustrated in the report will, the 
Committee hopes, develop and flourish. But 
further, and the Committee thinks this is fully 
as important, throughout existing courses there 
should be found many opportunities for con- 
sideration of home living problems. 

This has always been true in homemaking 
classes. Besides the full course on home living 
problems, other courses on foods, clothing, 
housing have found frequent opportunity to de- 
velop the information and motivate the skills 
essential for richer, more successful home living. 
The experience and example of home economics 
should be useful to teachers in many other fields. 
Teachers of biology, of chemistry, of literature, 
of social problems, of music, of art, of mathe- 
matics, and of all other fields should be able 
to find ways of using their specialized fields to 
help to answer the home problems and enrich 
the home experiences of their students. This is 
as true for elementary schools as for secondary 
schools and colleges. No field, so far as the 
Committee sees, is unrelated to the problems 
and unobligated for helping in their solution. 

But courses and classrooms are not all, as the 
report tries to show. Whatever else there is that 
rounds out the school’s program—its health, 
counseling and child welfare services, its recrea- 
tional facilities, its celebrations and community 
projects, its plans for involving parents in 
school affairs—all these need to be critically 
examined with an eye to their contribution to 
the values we are considering important. Only 
then will schools be fairly on their way to 
making the whole school program contribute to 
the purposes of education for home and family 
life. 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D.C., was co-chairman with 
Beulah Coon in the preparation of the yearbook dis- 
cussed in her article. 
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I DREAM OF HOME. I always dream of home,” ents, one housewife, two college professors (one whic 
said the homeless, unhappy heroine of of sociology and one of home economics), 4 fam 
Saroyan’s haunting play, The Time of Your school director of home economics, a school} *™ 
Life. It is the same unfailing, universal dream director of education for women, and a repre. for t 
that has caught the imagination of the writers sentative of a philanthropic foundation, Of the famt 
of the 1941 yearbook of the school administra- nine members, four were women; one of them, Bach 
tors.1 One passage after another speaks of the Flora M. Thurston, is a member of Pi Lamb | 8°" 
idealism with which young people enter into Theta. The book was edited by Frank W. Hub | "™ 
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life. An index, and several useful appendices listing fam 
source materials on family life education, are and 

provided. 

The contribution which this book tries to 
make is not that of presenting curriculum ma 
terials for the study of family life. Nor does it 
undertake any extended analysis of the cultural 
and economic trends that are at present impinging 
on the family and on youth. What the yearbook 
does attempt is, first, to analyze the functions 
and the problems of the family in such terms 
that it is natural to relate the discussion to the 
possibilities of school co-operation in the solu- 
tion of the problems. The second undertaking is 
to set forth in broad outline the areas in which 
schools and colleges may render service, fol- 
lowing this up with various concrete suggestions ; 
as to programs and leadership in rendering such | *8° 
service. To quote the Commission: = 

“This yearbook seeks to give impetus toa | 4% 

From 1941 Yearbook, American Association movement already begun, to develop a more for 
he etc enamel general consciousness of the importance of | P® 
E. W. Jacobsen, formerly superintendent of training for family life as a responsibility of | P* 
schools in Oakland and now dean of the School _ public education, and to provide a broad under- oth 
of Education of the University of Pittsburgh, standing of the problems involved which will ” 
was chairman of the Yearbook Commission. serve as a basis for developing a comprehensive | 
There were two other city school superintend- and sound program in the public schools.” ps 
, ; a a The ten chapter headings indicate the scope bs 
Boon sng ynarsenalgeeaeermaye paaneen a of the topics covered: Let Us Face the Issue; Ms 
Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook. Be It Ever So Humble; Forces Destructive ” ‘a 
Washington: the Association, 1941. 368 p. $2.00 Home Life; Practical Difficulties: A Parents | 
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View; Educational Principles and Processes; 
Areas of Educational Effectiveness; Schools Can 
Help Homes ; Specific School Activities; Lead- 
ers and Leadership; Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. 

“Be It Ever So Humble” is the title under 
which the book sets forth a picture of what 
families are doing for America. Four fields of 
service are described, and their implications 
for the school program are suggested. First, the 
family satisfies individual needs and aspirations. 
Fach young person, with his or her own back- 
ground of family experience, his own emo- 
tional and sex needs and desires, is seeking 
the one person who can meet his special needs, 
who can help him to realize his ideals and 
expectations. It is in this basic human relation- 
ship of the two individuals who found the 
family that the success or failure of the marriage 
and the family is determined. 





From 1941 Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administrators 


Second, the family is the socially sanctioned 
agency for perpetuating the race. As a nation we 
are not even beginning to appraise the condi- 
tions that make it difficult for families to per- 
form this service of bearing and rearing the 
population of the country. The family is ex- 
pected to make all the adjustments in order that 
other agencies and institutions—industry, gov- 
ernment, church—may operate. 

A third function of the family is that of its 
service as the primary cultural agent through 
which we gain our basic conceptions of the uni- 
verse and of human nature. The family teaches 
the child to believe, think, act, and feel ac- 
cording to the traditional patterns it cherishes. 
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The family also has a special responsibility in 
molding the personality of its members. The 
discussion of this fourth function takes a turn 
that is characteristic of our present concern with 
world problems of social organization, when it 
says (p. 42-43): 

Democracy not only begins in the home where 
individual personalities who can live co-operatively 
with others without threatening or destroying them 
must be developed, but democracy can flourish only 
as far as the family and the home are dedicated to 
a continuous affirmation of the integrity of human 
personality and its conservation through warm, af- 
fectionate, cherishing child rearing. 


The discussion of “Areas of Educational 
Effectiveness” suggests four major lines of in- 
terest along which education can help the 
family. This chapter comes nearer than any 
other part of the book to outlining actual cur- 
riculum content. A section on biological wel- 
fare calls attention to the need for knowledge 
of the body, knowledge of scientific resources, 
and realization of genetics. Cultural welfare as 
an area of emphasis implies the need for pre- 
paring the child for present and future adjust- 
ments to a changing social environment. Educa- 
tion can help to promote psychological welfare 
of individuals in families by developing sound 
emotional attitudes toward family life, through 
emphasis on family activities as an opportunity 
for affection and happiness. The contribution 
of education in spiritual welfare is chiefly that 
of fostering recognition of the spiritual contri- 
bution which properly belongs to marriage and 
the home. 

The chapters on specific school activities and 








From 1941 Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administraters 
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ways in which schools can help homes are per- 
haps more philosophical and less factual than 
some readers of the yearbook could wish. Brief 
references are made to specific programs, and 
much of a practical nature is included, but 
further details on innovating programs would 
have added to the usefulness of the discussion. 
One special value of these chapters is the broad 
range of the activities recognized. These in- 
clude the need for establishing a community of 
understanding between teacher and parent, pro- 
grams for parents of preschool children, family 
life education for children in elementary school 
and for young people in secondary school, 
stimulation of parent-child co-operation, school 
co-operation with community agencies, helping 
young people found new homes, and helping 
parents plan more effectively the educational ac- 
tivities of the home itself. 

The book closes with a valuable check-list for 
the appraisal of a local program of family-life 
education, which is preceded by a brief list 
of conclusions and recommendations. It is made 
clear that the Commission conceives broadly of 
the responsibilities of the schools in the im- 
provement of family life. It recommends a 
limited amount of specific organized class in- 
struction, but recognizes as equally important 
the informal but not accidental treatment of 
family problems in many areas of school experi- 
ence. No self-contained program is favored, but 
one that allies the school with parents, religious 
leaders, social workers, and other interested per- 
sons and agencies. 

Members of Pi Lambda Theta may wish to 
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question a few passages that seem to sy 
the traditional version of the slogan thy 
“woman's place is in the home.” For example 
on page 64-65, we find this: 

Girls should have an equal opportunity with men tp 
choose their own careers, but they should not 
encouraged to think that they can easily handle 4 
career and marriage. Only if they are willing to se 
that the duties of the family come first in any plac 
where the interests conflict should they consider 
marriage in addition to a career. 


The yearbook was not written for the spe 
cialist in education for family life or in educ 
tion for homemaking, although the specialists 
may find the discussion stimulating, in its new 
presentation of familiar material. The book 
was prepared for and will be read by, the mem. 
bers of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a majority of whom are super- 
intendents of schools. The Commission has 
brought together in condensed and readable 
form the materials that it believes will be most 
useful in helping this influential group of 
school executives to see the value of education 
for family life and to think constructively to. 
ward setting up programs to meet the needs, 
The volume will be equally useful to other 
generalists in education—teachers, principals, 
supervisors—who would like to orient them- 
selves and their educational practices to serve 
the fundamental values that are implicit in edu- 
cation for family life. 


Dr. Hazel Davis, of Alpha Theta chapter, is as- 
sistant director of research for the National Education 
Association. 
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Another Publication on the Problems 
of Family Living 


OUTH, FAMILY AND EDUCATION is a study 
cand for the American Youth Commis- 
sion by Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, Professor of 
Sociology at Vassar College, and chairman of 
the National Council of Parent Education. Dr. 
Folsom is also the author of The Family: Its 
Sociology and S ocial Psychiatry and edited Plan 
for Marriage to which he also contributed. 
Youth, Family and Education is published by 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. ($1.75). 

The family is gaining ground as a social in- 
stitution, and the modern forces which sup- 
posedly were disrupting the family as a unit, 
are merely changing its outward appearance. 
While the individual marriage may now face 
a greater risk of divorce, the married state is, 
if anything, more popular with the generations 
born since 1890 than it was with the generations 
born in the ’Seventies. The tendency to marry 
and marry young has gained since 1890. 

Dr. Folsom admits the removal of former ac- 
tivities from the home, namely: economic func- 
tions, which have been usurped by factory pro- 
duction; education, which has been taken over 
by the schools; recreation and “character-build- 
ing,” which are being supplied by community 
organizations. ‘““But at the same time, the func- 
tions which remain in the home have gained 
importance,” Dr. Folsom believes, naming these 
as (1) the physical reproduction of the race, 
(2) an irreducible minimum of physical care 
and training of the young child, and (3) pro- 
vision of the fundamental sources of mental 
health and happiness for the great majority of 
people—that is, a sense of personal security, 
enduring affection, and healthful sex life, ac- 
cording to the age and status of the individual. 

Education for family living should stress such 
practical courses as purchasing, budgeting and 
money management. But there is another kind 
of ignorance not so well recognized. “This igno- 
tance concerns human nature and the delicate 


give and take of human interaction.” 

To educators he offers the following recom- 
mendations: 

In nursery school emphasis must remain on 
the general personality development and adjust- 
ment of the child, rather than on the speediest 
possible acquisition of specific skills. In the 
elementary school, such skills must be taught, 
of course, but in so doing the educators may 
make greater application to life within the 
home, and strive for better co-operation with the 
parents. 

In the high school, subject matter on family 
life education which now appears under several 
distinct departments should be interrelated. Mar- 
riage, family life, and relations between the 
sexes should be presented in their social, psy- 
chological and ethical aspects, since the high 
school student is “better able to understand 
adult anxiety and emotions than we have be- 
lieved in the past.” 

At the college level, Dr. Folsom, who is pro- 
fessor of sociology at Vassar College, believes 
the control of education for family living should 
be in the hands of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee representing all the divisions which now 
often set up rigid and illogical boundaries be- 
tween subject matter fields. He counsels especial 
attention to the teaching of men students, lest 
the management of human relations be made 
to seem the peculiar responsibility and art of 
women. 

Since the work of the schools must be co- 
ordinated with that of non-school educational 
agencies, and the health and welfare agencies, 
the student or layman will be grateful for ap- 
pendices attached to Youth, Family and Educa- 
tion. These include lists of the agencies which 
promote education for family living and re- 
search in allied fields, and the names of the 
journals which they publish. Also attached is 
an extensive bibliography on phases of in-school 
and out-of-school education for family living. 
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Education for Home and Family Life 


LOUISE WOOD SEYLER 


ype POSITION of the elementary administra- 
tor is fraught with many responsibilities 
during normal times. In days of stress and 
strain even more are added. National defense 
in education is considered for the most part a 
secondary problem and not elementary. Is not 
this wrong in a certain sense? One of the 
purposes, if not the supreme purpose, of 
education today should be the cultivation and 
achievement of better home and family life. 
Without successful homes no nation can hope 
to survive. This article will be based on the 
assumption that education can and should be 
devoted to the cultivation of worthy homes in 
America as well as to the preparation for earn- 
ing a livelihood. The immediate problem too 
frequently overshadows long term planning. 
When one realizes that the children of today’s 
elementary schools will be in industry twenty 
years hence, the problem of what the world 
conditions will be in 1960 becomes vital. Is it 
not the duty of the elementary teacher and ad- 
ministrator to see that the child is prepared in 
his early years for some of those critical years 
ahead ? Such a question should be vital to citi- 
zens—as pertaining to national defense and the 
child’s future happiness. 

The problem offers a solution if analyzed into 
its many phases. The curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school—if the term curriculum is used as 
inclusive of all activities offered therein—breaks 
down into many parts. These might be subject 
matter, health, emotional stability, and leisure 
time. The order of placement does not at all in- 
dicate order of importance. Other phases could 
be included but for the purposes of this brief 
outline only four will be used. Before beginning 
the discussion one statement should be made. 
The solution can be assured, at least in part, 
only through close co-operation between home, 
school and community. Satisfactory solutions 
have been reached without this but these are the 
exceptions not the rule. In most cases the better 
the social agencies in the community, and the 
greater the co-operation between home and 
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school, the happier and better adjusted is the 
family life in that community. 

What does subject matter have to do with 
education for home and family life? The term 
subject matter is used to indicate the textbook 
material taught in the classroom. Progressive 
education has shown that school need not be 
uninteresting but rather the more interesting it 
is, other things being equal, the more effective 
the learning. The very basis of American life 
and institutions is the home and family. Why 
not study homes, not only in America but other 
countries as well, clothing, budgets, finances, 
food, shelter and a host of other related topics? 
These topics can well teach “the Three R's’ 
as well as an appreciation of the fundamental 
virtues of home and family life. A child who 
has studied the home conditions of the Euro 
pean peasants and has seen the clothes of the 
school children of Mexico has a new apprecia- 
tion of his own status quo. Arithmetic can so 
easily be integrated with many problems of the 
home. In these many ways school becomes a vital 
part of home, and home, in turn, a vital part 
of school. Until the day arrives when home 
and school are even more closely interwoven 
education will fail in achieving its ultimate 
good. 

Health is assuming new importance in the 
world today with the advent of such terms as 
“national defense,” “preparedness,” “national 
fitness,” etc. If all had realized long ago the 
necessity of improving the health of the elemen- 
tary school child, many problems now preva- 
lent would be practically non-existent. In a 
country with the resources, scientists, and in- 
terested social workers available in the United 
States, no elementary child should be a victim 
of malnutrition, or suffer from diseased teeth 
or tonsils. Awareness, not equipment, is needed. 
When this is achieved the child will himself 
wage war on bad home conditions. A child 
taught the value of sanitation, cleanliness, teeth 
brushing, fresh fruit and vegetables, will soon 
secure improvement in a home that makes no 
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provision for or shows no interest in these items. 
Much can be done in elementary education 
toward a nation of better, cleaner and finer 
homes. The children’s own health must first of 
all be improved, An administrator aware of and 
interested in the health. factors of a school can 
do much through clinic appointments, free 
milk, rest classes, cod liver oil and the medical 
services of doctor and nurse. The dental educa- 
tion program conducted for one week in a local 
school resulted in an unprecedented call from 
parents for tooth brushes. Why? Because chil- 
dren had carried the message home and insisted 
upon the purchase of them. 

Knowledge of how to avoid contagion with- 
out a morbid fear of it will lead to a sense of re- 
sponsibility for protecting others from infec- 
tion, When this sort of attitude can be estab- 
lished with children, the home, too, will feel the 
need for meeting improved health standards. 

Emotional stability—surely one of the most 
vital needs of children today! The world about 
them, mothers and fathers, older brothers and 
sisters—all seem to be in an unsettled and too 
frequently chaotic state. No matter what else 
the foes of progressive education may have 
to say surely they will admit it has had a fine 
socialization effect, has helped children to live 
together and to- accept responsibility. 

School room situations can be developed that 
are very similar to life situations in stimulus and 
reaction. When children learn the advantages of 
thoughtfulness, consideration for others, calm- 
ness, necessity for assuming responsibilities, 
they will probably insist on just such attitudes at 
home and at play. Children are quick to ostra- 
cize those who do not react as they do or 
those who they feel are unfair. An educational 
system that takes emotional stability in the home 
of today as one of its goals has started on a 
program of great significance. 

“Worthy use of leisure time’’ is a phrase that 
undoubtedly has had much abuse from educa- 
tors, laymen and others who use terms but 
actually know little of aims and purposes. Much 
can be done during school hours that will be 
Practical as education for home and family 
life. Hobbies, games, books, individual inter- 
ésts can all be stimulated and encouraged. All 
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of these contribute advantageously toward the 
profitable use of spare time. Unscheduled time 
becomes leisure when well spent. Hobby shows 
conducted by many elementary schools help in 
the furtherance of right use of those extra hours 
as do library contacts and games taught at the 
school that are suitable for home play. There 
are children who actually cry when school is 
finished in June. Why? Because they know too 
well that the summer weeks will offer no 
playground equipment, tools with which to con- 
struct, or books to enjoy. This is a tragedy and 
one that any elementary school worthy of its 
name will seek to correct. That it can be done 
is only too well illustrated in some sections. 
It calls for extra time and energy from teachers 
and administrators, but the results more than 
pay for this added effort. 

It is difficult to summarize this brief discus- 
sion. It has been necessary to omit much per- 
tinent material and practical suggestions to cover 
the basic outline. One frequently hears the terms 
“Education for Right Living,” “Education for 
Vocations,” “Education for College,” but of 
all these the one ‘Education for Home and 
Family Life’ should be first. It is impossible 
to picture any permanent success for the others 
without a suitable background of the latter. 
Exceptions? Yes! There are always these but as 
a nation, and one vitally interested at present 
in national defense, no topic could be more 
important in elementary education. It is neces- 
sary that all work together with common goals 
and true belief in these goals. A house divided 
is never so strong as one united. The elementary 
administrator can accomplish improvement in 
American home life through the subject matter 
offered in the curriculum, through interest in the 
health habits of the pupils, through the cultiva- 
tion of emotional stability in the school, and 
through the stimulation of worth-while leisure 
time activities. All this will entail much work 
and planning but the results will more than 
compensate for the effort. 

Mrs. Louise Wood Seyler, of Alpha Delta chapter, 
is an elementary school principal in Los Angeles 
and secretary of the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Principals’ Association. She 


is also assistant editor of the News Bulletin of the 
California Elementary School Principals’ Association. 








Education for Human Relationships 


IRENE TUFTS MEAD 


ACH AGE of man expresses man’s fundamen- 
E tal psychological verities in its own lan- 
guage or symbols, the phraseology differing 
sometimes from generation to generation, the 
same symbol meaningful, it may be, for thou- 
sands of years. Past ages stated with flash of 
intuitive insight what we today find ourselves 
attempting to formulate in plodding scientific 
terminology. The essence of education for satis- 
factory human relationships was poetically ex- 
pressed two thousand years ago in the pro- 
foundly psychological words: ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

We must infer, when we look upon ourselves 
since those words were spoken, that mankind 
has listened with its ears but has not heard 
with its heart. We have genuinely tried to obey 
the exhortation; we have obviously been unable 
to do so. 

We can hope that this failure has been 
due at least in part to misplaced emphasis. Our 
wise men have said, “Love thy neighbor’; they 
have passed over, “as thyself.” Only in the 
past generation has deeper insight again re- 
turned to us; the psychological precondition 
for the ability to love one’s neighbor is, funda- 
mentally, one’s ability to love himself. 

In twentieth century phraseology what do we 
mean when we say that a satisfactory relation- 
ship to oneself is essential to satisfactory rela- 
tionships to others? This will be clearer if we 
formulate what we conceive to be the nature 
of the relating process, as between human be- 
ings. 

We take the point of view that human rela- 
tionships are only very slightly relations of 
conscious personality to conscious personality ; 
they are largely relations of the unconscious as- 
pects of one personality to the unconscious as- 
pects of another. For example: We meet three 
women under the same circumstances, one right 
after another. With our conscious selves we 
offer each exactly the same conventional greet- 
ing and we receive from the conscious personal- 
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ity of each the same conventional response, We 
find ourselves, however, strongly drawn to one 
indifferent to another, and instantly disliking 
the third. The conscious reactions were identi. 
cal in each case; the reactions of the uncon. 
scious aspects of the personalities involved were 
entirely different in the three instances. 

As we look more closely we see that it js 
these unconscious aspects of ourselves whic 
are responsible in vastly greater degree than 
our conscious selves, for the making and for 
the breaking of our human relationships. 

If it is, then, the unknown, less conscious as- 
pects of ourselves which make possible or pre. 
vent our relationships to others, it becomes ob- 
viously essential that we have some deeper 
insight into ourselves if we would be able to do 
more nearly what we would like to do in mat- 
ters of human relationships—if we would not 
find ourselves continually interfering with our. 
selves, defeating ourselves, being our own worst 
enemies. 

What is the nature of the handicapping un- 
conscious aspects of ourselves? What can be 
presented in the way of a point of view as to 
the structure of the personality which might 
be helpful to us in finding out about, and 9 
being able to modify, these unconscious feat 
tions ? 

We have probably all experienced the para 
lyzing effect of irrationally exaggerated feelings 
of inadequacy, the “inferiority complex.” We 
have seen ourselves withdrawing into ourselves, 
running away into various types of inconspicu- 
ousness. Or, without realizing that we feel 
threatened, we see ourselves reacting defensively 
with the exaggerated self-assertion of having 
to hold the floor, expound from the supeti- 
ority of our greater knowledge, secure obedience 
from a pupil, make ourselves conspicuous by 
mannerism, dress, etc., etc. We have seen 
in others, if we have not been aware of it in 
ourselves, the thinly veiled hostility of the 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, the tendency to 
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put the most unfavorable interpretation on the 
words and acts of others, the unconscious over- 
expectations on our part which underlie an exag- 
gerated susceptibility to hurt feelings. We may 
have realized that we are unable to let ourselves 
go in positive friendly fashion, to be outgoing 
with the inner more intimate aspects of our- 
selves, to trust ourselves to anyone. Even though 
we know theoretically that unconscious fear, 
hostility, will-to-power impulses, unrecognized 
insecurities, crippling inhibitions underlie these 
personality difficulties, we may have little idea 
what we could conceivably do in actuality to 
modify them or to rid ourselves of them. 

In offering a possibly helpful working hy- 
pothesis of the structure of the total personality, 
we begin by emphasizing again the concept that 
the psyche is not identical with the conscious 
ego. We are not one self but many selves; we 
are a conscious ego self or central J, with many 
less conscious or unconscious part-selves or me’s, 
which may or may not be at all related to the 
central J. If we look at ourselves objectively— 
watch ourselves go by—we can see our part- 
personalities in action. We play many different 
roles, we actually are different people in dif- 
ferent situations—at home, at school, with 
friends, with strangers, with men, with women, 
etc., etc. The charming Mrs. So-and-So at the 
social gathering may, on leaving that situation, 
rapidly become the irritable, nagging, anything- 
but-charming wife, mother, teacher, etc. We see 
ourselves losing our tempers, sinking into black 
moods, forgetting what we intended to do for 
someone, becoming embarrassingly ill at ease, 
not only without intending to but even after 
firmly resolving not to do so. 

Our everyday language recognizes this divi- 
sion within ourselves. We say: “I don’t know 
what possessed me to say a thing like that’; 
“I was beside myself” with rage; “I was not 
myself” yesterday. If you were not yourself 
who were you? What possessed you? 

The reactions of these part-selves or me’s are 
teactions seen in and normal to chronological 
childhood. They are characterized by response 
out of proportion to stimulus, unawareness of 
consequences, uncontrollability; we over-react, 
We are guided by the pleasure rather than the 
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reality principle, we act in spite of ourselves; 
we may, or may not, be able to modify the 
overt expression of these feelings by conscious 
determination, in accordance with a reality situa- 
tion. 

We find that we all, without exception, have 
certain inferior, immature autonomous part-per- 
sonalities, or complexes. We assume that they 
are immature and have remained so because 
they are not related to the mature, reality-per- 
ceiving, central J of our conscious personality. 
They were presumably split off from conscious- 
ness or prevented from relating to the ego in 
childhood. They are and have remained there- 
fore at the childish developmental level which 
they had then attained. They are autonomous 
also because they are not related to the conscious 
ego. Because our consciously willing central I 
is not connected with them, we cannot control 
them. 

We cannot here go into the reasons why these 
parts of ourselves developed as they did, why 
they were split off, or never reached conscious- 
ness, in the course of our development. Un- 
favorable parental attitudes (rejection, over- 
severity, hostility, inconsistencies, the devouring 
mother, too great pressures), traumatic experi- 
ences, normal experiences coming on the child 
at the wrong time—these and a host of other 
factors led to the formulation of the faulty un- 
conscious premises out of which these inap- 
propriate reaction patterns arose, and on which 
they are still unconsciously based. 

Because they have for the most part unpleas- 
ant emotional feeling tones—we are ashamed 
of them, humiliated by them, feel threatened by 
them, we erect all kinds of defenses within 
ourselves to protect ourselves from realizing 
that these parts of ourselves exist. We try at all 
costs to avoid the primary narcissistic insult in- 
evitably involved in the admission of these 
painful or frightening inferiorities as parts of 
ourselves. We repress, we rationalize, we keep 
ourselves in idea-tight compartments, we over- 
compensate, we project, etc., etc. 

Time does not permit the discussion of these 
self-protective mechanisms in detail. We can 
perhaps catch ourselves using these techniques, 
realize that we must therefore be trying to hide 
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something and try to figure out what it probably 
is. I should like to consider for a moment the 
help in the battle for the widening of one’s con- 
sciousness which can come from understanding 
and being able to interpret the possibly less 
familiar mechanisms of over-compensation and 
projection. 

“Methinks the lady doth protest too much,” 
one of the world’s greatest psychologists said, 
epitomizing the mechanism of over-compensa- 
tion. We often see others protesting too much, 
and may guess the reason. It is harder to see, 
and infinitely more painful to interpret, our 
Own ufNconscious over-protestations. 

When we over-protest, over-react, we are try- 
ing to cover up something from ourselves as 
well as others; something of which we are prob- 
ably ashamed ; something which is in most cases 
the direct opposite of the consciously expressed 
over-protesting attitude. In other words when 
we see ourselves being overly honest or ex- 
cessively polite, we must suspect a covering up 
of some tendency to be dishonest, some hos- 
tility with consequent desire to be rude. Exag- 
gerated prudishness, orderliness, self-control are 
mechanisms for keeping ourselves unaware of 
the powerful sex impulses, inner chaos, terrify- 
ing impulses existent within us. Realization that 
the “too much” in the over-compensating con- 
scious attitude, our own or another's, is proof 
of the existence of its opposite, can lead us to 
the discovery of hitherto unsuspected aspects 
of ourselves. 

In similar fashion if we can understand and 
have the courage to interpret the psychological 
mechanism of projection, we cannot fail to find 
out something (probably unpleasant) about our- 
selves, If some aspect of ourselves is unknown 
to us we are more than likely to project it; 
i.e., see it in exaggerated form in someone 
else, and find ourselves reacting to it in ex- 
aggerated form in someone else. No one likes 
snobbishness, evasiveness, intolerance, etc., but 
suppose we find ourselves reacting much more 
violently to one of them than the majority of 
our associates. Again it is the ‘too much’’ that 


gives the show away. We react more strongly 
in the situation than our friends do because we 
are reacting not only to the actual snobbishness 
objectively existent in the other person, but are 
reacting also to our own unrecognized tend 

to act in the same way (under different circum. 
stances, perhaps). The violence of our reaction 
over and above that of our fellows is the meas. 
ure of our own unconscious psychological in. 
volvement in the situation. In projection we 
see the fault which we do not know we have 
in exaggerated form in someone else, and con. 
demn it in someone else. This very neatly saves 
us from the necessity of seeing it and condemn. 
ing it, or doing something about it, in ovr- 
selves. 

If then we can learn to look at ourselves 
somewhat more objectively, to say, when we see 
ourselves acting in a withdrawing way, that 
though we are not afraid, we are acting as if 
we were frightened and therefore we must be 
(some part of us is) afraid; to say, when we 
see ourselves hitting out at people with ctiti- 
cism or derogatory thrust, forgetting to do 
things for them, being irritated by them, that 
though we are not conscious of disliking them 
we are certainly acting as if we did, and that 
therefore a part of us must be hostile to them; 
if we can interpret our over-compensating con- 
scious attitudes as covering their unsuspected 
opposites; if we can catch ourselves projecting, 
we may gradually come to be more able to 
see Our Own unsuspected immaturities and in- 
consistencies; we may begin to widen con- 
sciousness and to integrate some at least of out 
most handicapping, most undesirable aspects. 

Only when we have ourselves grown up caf 
we be able to love our neighbors. Only then 
can we hope to see and relate to others as they 
really are instead of distortedly through the 
veil of our own irrational fears, hostilities, pro- 
jections. An understanding relationship toward 
oneself is the first lesson in the long course of 
education for human relationships. 


Dr. Irene Tufts Mead is a psychiatrist with the 
student health service of the University of Chicago. 
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Education for Home 


and Family Living 


PAULINE CONOVER WYER 


O LONGER is it considered sufficient, as in 
N our grandmothers’ days, for a girl to pre- 
pare for homemaking by filling a hope chest, 
learning to bake a cherry pie and cultivating the 
Christian virtues of patience and humility. 
Weaving, canning, soap-making, even sewing 
a fine seam are now done more efficiently out- 
side the home. 

Because a marriage ceremony and childbirth 
do not, per se, awaken latent gifts of efficient 
wifehood and motherhood, as has been as- 
sumed, unfortunately, for many centuries; be- 
cause a young man is not necessarily endowed 
by nature with talents to become a successful 
husband and father, educators and social work- 
ers are awakening to the need for specific train- 
ing for this phase of life. 

A satisfying home does not simply happen, 
built on wishful thinking, nor can one person 
alone achieve it. It takes two, with understand- 
ing and definite training, to establish it and to 
continue its happy unity through years of do- 
mestic, economic, and social stress. 

A definite step in this direction was made 
some decades ago when home economics and 
manual training were introduced into our 
schools. The doting mother who foolishly said 
“Mary will never have to cook” discovered that 
Mary really wanted to cook, wanted to learn 
better ways of preparing meals, of serving, of 
budgeting time and money, of decorating a 
home, of planning for efficiency in domestic 
toutine. John Jr. brought home bookends from 
the school shop and begged for the privilege and 
joy of making shelves or repairing an old lamp. 
Mother's complacency had a jolt. This step 
forward was really a seven-league-boot stride. 

Rather suddenly home magazines have estab- 
lished well-edited departments for mothers of 
small children, taking up questions of diet, 
dress and discipline. They introduce articles on 
family relations and social psychology, prepare 
monthly leaflets for prospective mothers and 
continue help for the young child. 
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Women’s clubs supplement their papers on 
Browning or the Aztecs with groping research 
on all phases of family living to meet an aroused 
interest in changing home conditions. Child- 
study clubs and parent-teacher groups increase 
in numbers and interest. Popular lecturers grow 
eloquent over the psychology of the adolescent. 
Brisk forum groups add their varied bit to the 
whole subject. Adult education classes direct 
men and women into new channels of thought, 
bringing inner satisfaction over present progress 
instead of idle mourning over lost opportunities 
in earlier years. Dietitians present scientific facts 
about vitamins and minerals, in addition to the 
older teachings about calories and balanced diets 
or the still older practice of preparing meals 
which people enjoy simply because of taste and 
appearance. Nowadays the wise cook includes 
all of these essentials. 

The radio is a constant source of material 
for family education. While many question the 
desirability of some sensational and so called 
comic programs, and all regret the use of poor 
English by characters presented, much can be 
learned, by discriminate use of good radio 
programs, such as those of symphony orchestras 
and other real musicians, men in the public 
eye, news commentators, and schools of the air. 

The movie is probably the most generally 
used form of planned recreation and education 
combined. Censors try to keep it above criti- 
cism as to moral tone, but no censor can de- 
lete the plots or scenes which mislead impres- 
sionable youth into over-stressing adolescent ro- 
mance and belittling the steadfast affection of 
mature years. Settled contentment has no ex- 
citing lure on the screen. 

The auto may be a definite factor for family 
solidarity if the parents begin early with their 
children and plan carefully as to when, where 
and why they take trips. There are strong argu- 
ments in favor of extended sight-seeing vaca- 
tions in various directions, instead of the 


(Continued on page 140) 








College Education for Family Life’ 


MARY A. JOHNSON 


OM ALL sides we have long heard the cry 
Bina the family as a unit is breaking up, 
that the younger generation is too independent, 
too flighty, or “going to the dogs.’’ But is it? 
Are our young men and women thinking only 
of having a good time? Are they interested only 
in movies, dancing, and making merry? You 
would not think so if you were working closely 
with them. 

Young men and women in college are seri- 
ously thinking of the future and they are 
looking forward to the time when they will 
marry and have their own families. Their idea 
of married life is not merely dewy-eyed ro- 
mance as portrayed in fiction but congenial com- 
panionship plus mutual understanding and re- 
spect. And to this end they are eagerly flocking 
to the family relations courses which are being 
given in many of the colleges and universities 
throughout the country. These courses are an 
attempt to acquaint young people with the 
various aspects of marriage and family life: 
economic, sociological, psychological, physiolog- 
ical, and religious. 

The pioneer in this field of education for 
family life is Dr. Ernest R. Groves of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. There the original 
course grew so popular that Dr. Groves now 
teaches one class to senior men and a second 
to senior women. The lecture and discussion 
methods are used and Dr. Groves’ book entitled 
Marriage’ serves as a text. In addition the Uni- 
versity offers a course entitled “The Family,” 
given by Dr. Groves and Dr. Donald Stanley 
Klaiss, which goes into the history and problems 
of family life with specific attention to social 
conditions influencing the family and current 
efforts in behalf of family conservation. All of 
these courses meet five hours a week each quar- 
ter and carry academic credit. North Carolina 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Mildred Wharton of the Advisory Committee. 

* Groves, Ernest R. Marriage. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1933. 552 p. 
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also holds lectures for freshmen and sophomores 
on campus problems, a wholesome sex pro- 
gram, and good use of courtship. 

During the year 1938-39, 108 colleges were 
offering some form of instruction in Preparation 
for family life. Today the number is probably 
greater, although there are instances where 
projects failed to be continued either because 
of poor class organization or because of lack 
of interest on the part of the students, 

Of the courses in these 108 colleges, fifty-six 
were under the auspices of the Department of 
Sociology, five under the Department of Psy- 
chology, eight under the Department of Home 
Economics, six under the Dean of Women, and 
thirteen under such departments as Health, 
Philosophy, and Religion. The remaining twenty 
courses consisted of series of from five to ten 
lectures given under the joint sponsorship of 
several co-operating departments. 

In some colleges leaders and lecturers in this 
field do little more than present historical back- 
ground while others treat in minute detail the 
physiological and psychological aspects of the 
marriage relationship.? Some courses are given 
for full college credit; others carry part credit 
or are purely voluntary. 

The success of a course on marriage and 
family life depends a great deal on the teacher. 
To teach such a course an instructor should be 
well grounded in one or preferably two fields, 
should have a fair knowledge of related fields 
and should have the co-operation of a staff of 
specialists to which he may refer students for 
detailed help. Many schools have built their en- 
tire course around separate lectures by mental 
hygienists, sociologists, physiologists, ministers 
and home economics instructors. This has the 
advantage of giving the student each topic from 
the specialist's point of view but, unless the 
chairman or organizer of the course is unusually 
skillful, the procedure is apt to become merely 


* The course given by Professor Norman H. Hines 
at Colgate University is a good example of this. 
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a presentation of a series of learned and vaguely- 
worded papers with the student having no 
sense of personal contact with the lecturer. A 
more desirable arrangement is the use of one 
instructor for the whole course with specialists 
for student consultation or for an occasional 
informal talk. Thus, the student and the teacher 
have opportunity to become well acquainted 
with each other and the establishment of rap- 
port makes for greater freedom of expression 
and understanding. 

The topics covered in such courses depend 
on the place, the need and the teacher. Where 
textbooks are used, Ernest R. Groves’ Marriage,? 
Joseph K. Folsom’s Family,* and Hornell Hart's 
Personality and the Family are the most fre- 
quently named. The usual aspects of family 
relations studied in these courses include: (1) 
learning to get on with other people, (2) basic 
drives of personality, (3) how to be popular 
with the opposite sex, (4) the conduct of the 
engaged couple, (5) the problem of premari- 
tal sexual relations, (6) basic factors for mar- 
riage, (7) the place of religion in marriage, (8) 
budgeting, (9) planning for children, (10) 
the wife as a wage earner, and (11) the train- 
ing and care of children. 

On many occasions I have been asked why 
there seems to be such a demand for courses in 
pteparation for marriage. Personally, I do not 
feel that the need is a new one. Our parents 
and our grandparents could have been helped 
by such studies; perhaps they might have been 
saved some of the heartaches they suffered in 
leaning by experience. I do believe, however, 
that youth keenly feels the insecurity and un- 
test which is gripping the whole world today 
and it is eager to do all it can to make its own 
personal world, the immediate family, as happy 
and successful as possible. No one could teach 
a course in family relations very long without 
tecognizing the eagerness with which students 
ask such questions as: 

1. How can I make my marriage successful ? 


*Groves, op. cit., 1933. 

*Folsom, Joseph K. Family. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1934. 604 p. 

*Hart, Hornell. Personality and the Family. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 381 p. 


2. How can I get on with my mother-in-law? 

3. Can two people really live as cheaply as 
one? 

4. How can I keep my job and still be a 
good wife? 


That young people are considering the serious 
and permanent aspects of marriage may be illus- 
trated by a poll which was taken in my classes 
at Brooklyn College. It was found that over 
87 per cent of the women students rated the 
four major prerequisites for an eligible mate as 
follows: Good character, good health, ambition 
and mutual interests. Good looks was put near 
the end! Men students had similar ideas but in 
place of ambition, they stressed good grooming. 
They, too, minimized the importance of good 
looks. 

How valuable the work in this field of educa- 
tion for family life will be time alone can 
tell. Although students are known to be much 
franker today than in decades past, it is still 
difficult to get a true picture of exactly what 
their needs are. Only as we see how the young 
men and women who are enrolled in these 
courses go out into the world and face the prob- 
lems which they study in the classroom can we 
judge their value. When a former student and 
the man to whom she is engaged return to the 
instructor for aid in the more personal problems 
which now face them one sees a carry-over of 
course study. Only last week I had a note from 
one of my former students who is now on her 
honeymoon. In it she wrote: “We both feel 
that we are adjusting to our life together more 
easily because of your course and those talks 
we had with you.” An instructor cannot ade- 
quately evaluate a course in family relations but 
certainly such a message shows that some such 
education for family life does have a place in 
the college curriculum. 


Miss Mary A. Johnson is Assistant Dean of Women 
at the University of Maryland. Before June, 1940, 
she was on the Dean of Women’s staff at Brooklyn 
College, New York City, and taught two courses in 
the field in which she has written here. One course 
was entitled “Human Relations” and the other, 
“Preparation for Marriage and Family Life.” She 
has also done settlement house counseling in the 
Bronx. 








Education for Family Living 


DOROTHY LASSERS 


pesca THE ages society has relied upon 
the family to nurture and socialize the 
_ young. Much of this responsibility in our mod- 
ern western culture has been relegated to other 
institutions such as the school and the church. 
However, the family is still an institution of 
paramount importance in caring for the young 
and passing on the social inheritance. 

In spite of its prime importance in our so- 
ciety and the consequent interest of the state in 
maintaining its vitality as a social force, we are 
told that the family is disintegrating from Chi- 
cago to Shanghai. The state has been forced 
to take cognizance of this situation as family 
disorganization which leaves the child without 
adequate supervision has become recognized as 
a determining factor in much asocial conduct 
on the part of the youth of the country. 

During the depression when economic stress 
accelerated family disintegration with its con- 
sequent unfortunate effect upon the youth of 
the nation, our President established the CCC 
and NYA to deal with the emergency. But as a 
part of the long term planning, the school, as 
an arm of the state, is being called upon to re- 
inforce the family by providing education for 
family living. It is hoped that such education 
will help to solve problems related to the 
family situation such as the falling birthrate, 
divorce, juvenile delinquency, neurotic behav- 
ior, warped and ineffectual personalities. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have long 
been aware that the crucial years in personality 
formation are the very earliest years of life, 
those years before most children begin their 
school experience. Thus the most important 
task of education for family living becomes 
education for parenthood. 

Parents must know more than how to feed, 
clothe and guard the health of their children. 
They must be able, through the intimate per- 
sonal relationships and identifications of the 
small family group, to give the child a sense of 
belonging which will give him a base of security 
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from which to operate in the larger world. They 
must understand the values of our culture, and 
be able and willing to inculcate, indoctrinate, if 
you will, these values in their children, 

It is in this area of social relationships 
and social values that the most difficult problems 
of training arise. What are we going to teach? 
What is our philosophy of human relationships? 
And how are we going to teach it? After we 
have decided what kinds of behavior show forth 
the good life and what the life of evil, when 
we have determined what is social behavior and 
what is anti-social behavior, how can we train 
individuals to choose good rather than evil, to 
seek social ends rather than anti-social ends? 

We have launched upon a program of sex in- 
struction which will unquestionably pay large 
dividends in better personality adjustment, But 
so long as sex education is limited to instruction 
in the anatomy and physiology of sex and re- 
production it seems very unlikely that such 
education will contribute either to decreased 
divorce rate or to an increased birthrate. Some- 
how we must teach individuals to adjust to other 
persons in terms of appreciation rather than 
use if we would make marriage a satisfying 
human relationship which free individuals will 
be anxious to perpetuate. Somehow we must 
make persons willing to sacrifice immediate per- 
sonal satisfactions for the greater rewards of 
home and children. 

Psychology, sociology, and philosophy have 
bodies of information concerning social relation- 
ships and human values. But unfortunately, the 
presentation of these courses is often little more 
than a rattling of the dry bones of data with 
emphasis upon the fact that one must take cafe 
to wait until the evidence is all in lest he 
make premature generalizations. But since a cul- 
ture is always in the process of change, the evi- 
dence in relation to social values is never all in. 
And so we are forced to make the choice either 
to perform an act of faith in passing on ouf 
culture as we conceive it or to permit the in- 
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dividual to choose whatever cultural values seem 
to him to serve his own personal ends. Al- 
though there is ample anthropological evidence 
to indicate that the latter course leads to rapid 
disintegration of a culture, this is virtually the 
course which has been followed by American 
schools in matters of politics and morals. Edu- 
cators have failed to instill cultural values be- 
cause they feared that indoctrination would 
stop the onward march of progress. Certainly 
one is on the horns of a dilemma when he must 
provide for both stability and change with 
the same educational program. But unfortu- 
nately, we seem to be educating for change, 
believing that stability, thanks to inertia and cul- 
tural lag, will take care of itself. 

Modern education is less concerned with in- 
formation than it is with method. According to 
present theory, it is the experiences through 
which habits of mind are developed which are 
of prime importance in the educative process. 
To develop proper habits of mind schools have 
emphasized training in analysis of situations, 
in logical reasoning and objectivity. But is that 
education which trains everyone to throw any- 
thing and everything back into the problemati- 
cal at any time for re-analysis and re-evaluation 
the best possible education for family living, for 
human relationships, for social cohesion? Can 
we assume that any large percentage of our 
youth will have the ability, because of this 
“scientific” education, to re-evaluate our cul- 
ture to bring about a better social order? Is ob- 
jectivity a good in and of itself? The assump- 
tions of modern educational theory would seem 
to force us to answer these questions in the 
affirmative. 

At times when talking to students who have 
been educated according to these newer theories, 
one is impressed with the fact that the results of 
this “‘scientific’’ education have apparently left 
the student with neither objectivity, scientific 
creativity, or social insight, but rather a sort of 
shallow cynicism, a conviction that everything 





is both right and wrong, both good and bad, and 
so one is left to make his own choices simply 
in relation to his own immediate goals for per- 
sonal success. 

Fortunately, educational theories rarely, if 
ever, work out to their logical conclusion. Cer- 
tainly the ideal of objectivity in human rela- 
tionships is a human impossibility, at least in 
the state of sanity. An attitude of complete ob- 
jectivity would mean the absence of identifica- 
tions. Each individual would then stand alone 
without bonds of sympathy with other indi- 
viduals, This would mean the end of friendship 
and love. It would mean the end of society and 
the end of man. We would have justice un- 
seasoned by mercy. And “in the course of jus- 
tice, none of us should see salvation.” 

It would be stupid and dishonest not to rec- 
ognize the necessity for objectivity and analysis 
as tools for scientific research and scientific prog- 
ress. But it is well to remember that change 
is not progress, either with or without the bene- 
fit of science, unless it contributes to human wel- 
fare. It is also important to realize that the fact 
that a tool is useful for certain purposes in the 
hands of certain persons is not ipso facto proof 
that that tool will be useful for all purposes 
in the hands of all people. 

If we are to educate for human relationships, 
for social cohesion, we must foster not more ob- 
jectivity but more identifications. Objectivity 
emphasizes one’s separation from his fellow 
men. It is identification with one’s fellow men 
in a common high purpose which is the end of 
education. 

What I really wanted to say with all this mul- 
tiplication of words is this. In matters of hu- 
man relationships there are two laws. One is 
the law of love—Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. The other is the law of sacrifice—He who 
would find his life must first lose his life. 


Mrs. Dorothy Lassers of Lambda chapter is a stu- 
dent in the Department of Human Development at the 
University of Chicago. 
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A TWELVE YEAR old son, in the course of in conference with all the family members had | up 
dealing cards for a game of “Flinch” made Sally aware of the impracticability of | Cy 
said to his mother, “Do you and Dad really buying all meals away from the home. Sally | an 
love me?” Upon the reply from the mother and Daddy continued to prepare their lunches, | pl 
that she did, increasingly even, he sighed and Frequently Sally did hers the night before when | gt 
remarked, “I wish you didn’t love me so, for there was more leisure and there were fewer | ot 
now you won't let me go on my bicycle trips people in the kitchen. Mother made a special | ual 
and go camping away from home.” effort to have a variety of sandwich fillings, | fat 
Who educates for home and family living? fruits, raw vegetables, etc., available. And occa. | sul 
The conversation cited is an excellent illus- sionally she would suggest that Sally buy her : 
tration of a casual opportunity of the kind lunch as a special treat. wa 
which arises frequently in everyday life in many sh 
homes. In this instance, the mother seized upon Pie: Sy Se go 
it to help her budding adolescent further con- In putting on a dress which was a Christmas | be 
struct his concept of love. present four-year-old Cynthia said, “Who was | 
She met his fear that he would be kept closer playing Santa Claus and gave me this?” Satis. } ™ 
to the family by saying, ‘Why, that is not what fied with her mother’s reply that Uncle Tom | & 
love really is. When a person loves another gave it to her, she continued, “Why can’t I 
person, especially parents and children, the par- play Santa Claus, too?” se 
ents try to help the child to grow more inde- Mother encouraged her with, ‘That wouldbe f 
pendent and self-reliant. Parents want to give fine. You can save the pennies, nickles, and pl 
children as many chances to do things for them- dimes given you, then you'll have money to 
selves and by themselves as the children can do play Santa Claus, too.” (Cynthia had a way | % 
safely. Parents know that this is how children with her that seemed magnetic in attracting fin 
learn and gain ability to be responsible for coins from adoring grandparents, uncles, and | He 
themselves. What parents want for their chil- miscellaneous friends.) 
dren is to help them to become as fine, efficient, After a few moments of mental digestion | 
wise and self-reliant as it is possible to become.” while the dressing process continued, Cynthia | ™4 
In another home one morning Dad said, ‘Oh, countered her mother’s last idea with, “Someone wi 
I guess I'll stop taking my lunch to work. It is else will have to buy my ice cream cones for un 
so much bother to fix it. (Dad usually prepared me then, won't they?” = 
his own.) I'll just buy my lunch.” Mother used this opening to plant the idea | °% 
Just then ten-year-old Sally said, ““Why can’t (not to make an issue) that when we wanted my 
I buy my lunch too? I hate to fuss with mine.” to save our money to buy large things, some- 
Mother meekly piped in, “Let’s start eating times we had to forego ice cream and gum. 
at restaurants all the time. I don’t like to pre- This mother also appreciated that in Feb 
pare breakfast or dinner, nor wash dishes af- ruary, Christmas was in the too distant future “ 
terward.” for a four-year-old, but that there were 4 ae 
Daddy and Sally looked at each other and be- goodly number of birthdays during the spring. th 
gan to laugh. Mother's plaint had brought to So not quibbling over words and meanings, she als 
light the absurdity of the whole situation. The said, “You know, Phil has a birthday in April, | "™ 
practice of discussing the finances of the family and Uncle Jim has one in March. How would as 
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you like to play Santa Claus for their birth- 
days?” (Cynthia had recently celebrated her 
birthday and knew the fun connected with 
that.) Mother also suggested, “Would you like 
an allowance like brother Bob, so you would 
be sure to have some money to save?’ This was 
met with delight and the amount was decided 
upon by mother in consultation with father. 
Cynthia gloated over her pennies and nickles 
and talked about what to buy for Phil, her 
playmate. She picked out her gifts and achieved 
great joy in giving them to the recipient. As she 
continues this experience with occasional, cas- 
ual, verbal interpretations from mother or 
father, she will learn that gifts may well be 
suited to the needs and desires of the recipient. 

At one time during Cynthia’s savings, there 
was a long lapse between birthdays. One day 
she said to her daddy, “Daddy, when are you 
going to get me my wagon? Pretty soon, I'll 
be a school girl and then I'll be too big to 
use a wagon.” (She had been desiring one for 
many months and it had not seemed feasible to 
gt it. 

Dad said, “Why don’t you buy one for your- 
self? That is what money is for, you know. 
You have enough now and can save more for 
playing Santa Claus.” 

Dad preceded Cynthia’s visit to the store and 
selected two which looked durable and smoothly 
finished and within Cynthia's savings amount. 
He requested the clerk to show her only these. 

Her shining eyes, and her words tumbling out 
on top of one another, as she hauled her 
wagon all around the neighborhood, sharing 
with her friends, children and adults her pleas- 
ure at having bought this wagon with her own 
money provided thrill and reward to her par- 
ents which compensated for any inevitable, try- 
ing periods in her young life. ; 


* * * * * 


For ten days, a mother and father had been 
wondering whether they could bear up much 
longer under the extreme obnoxiousness of their 
thitteen-year-old son. A spell of rising by an 
alarm at 5:45 on Saturday and Sunday mornings 
in order to accompany an acquaintance on a 
milk route had decreased the number of hours 


of sleep for this boy. The beginning of soft 
spring weather had emphasized the desire to 
embark upon a trip to the woods district where 
a pleasant vacation was spent the previous 
summer. During the whole school year the urge 
to “be on his own,” to get away from the 
restraining requirements of civilization, had 
been increasing. Now he was resenting every 
effort at guidance which his parents felt neces- 
sary. They had been eliminating as much direct 
guidance as possible hoping that their son’s 
sense of balance would soon be restored. But 
now their patience and calm were very nearly 
exhausted. 

One early evening as the son balked at 
helping the extremely weary mother with the 
dishes, the mother burst out, “I simply cannot 
stand this any longer. I am too exhausted; I 
will not have you acting so disagreeable around 
home.” 

Immediately Peter tossed out, “Why don’t 
you kick me out? Why don’t you send me away 
and let me take care of myself. You don’t like 
me around; why don’t you get rid of me?” 

This mother was silent for a time (the dish- 
washing was proceeding, meanwhile). Her 
greatest desire was to respond in the way that 
would turn her son’s thinking along realistic 
and constructive channels. 

After her voice had attained quiet and calm, 
she replied, ‘Peter, life isn’t like that. When 
circumstances or people annoy us, it is not 
always possible or wise to get rid of them. When 
parents have children, they undertake definite 
responsibilities. One of our responsibilities, as 
we see it, is to help you develop ways of be- 
having that will enable you to get along with 
other people. There are adults who cannot take 
direction from their bosses, who lose their 
tempers easily, who cannot fulfill their respon- 
sibilities. These people often lose good jobs, 
sometimes are divorced and seldom are sought 
after as friends. We want to help you be a 
happy, successful, dependable, self-controlled 
person. We can’t just turn you out. You are our 
responsibility until you are an adult. But you 
are your own responsibility, too. We cannot 
give you self-control nor dependability, nor 
even happiness. You have to work for these 
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yourself. We are attempting to provide oppor- 
tunities for you to work on these but you have 
to do the work.” 

Lightly and laughingly this mother continued, 
“Anyway, Peter, we don’t want to get rid of 
you. We /ike you—usually. You are such fun 
when you are pulling some of your tricks, and 
you tell us extraordinarily interesting stories 
about your activities. Watching you help Joan 
with her reading sometimes is real pleasure. We 
wouldn’t give you up for the world.” 

There seemed to be little change in Peter's 
behavior the next day. He was sullen and un- 
co-operative. That night after he was un- 
dressed, he bounded downstairs like a huge 
lion, gave his mother a huge hug, demanded a 
kiss of her and bounded back. The sun shone 
brightly the following morning and all was 
peaceful and serene. Peter found occasions to 
be courteous, considerate and co-operative. His 
disposition was completely reversed. 

His mother and father, in discussing the 
matter agreed that they must not be afraid to 
let Peter understand how his behavior affected 
other people. Perhaps parents adjust to their 
children too much rather than firmly requiring 
adjustment from their children. Further, they 
agreed that verbalizing their ideas and knowl- 
edge was a vital part of helping children to 
learn and finally they reiterated to each other 
the need to provide Peter with as many experi- 
ences in independence and in assuming re- 
sponsibility as they possibly could. Only by so 
doing could they keep Peter willing to accept 
direction in those matters which they felt he 
was not yet able to direct himself. 

Each of these incidents has occurred in actual 





family situations. Each has provided a basis for 
parents to offer education in some phase of 
family living—living for the present and living 
which ought to promote satisfying family life 
as an adult member. 

For more than a decade school administrators 
and supervisors have been concerning them. 
selves with the necessity for teaching courses in 
“Education for Home and Family Living” 
This emphasis has been fine in many ways. But 
most of us will agree that the home exercises 
the greatest influence on attitudes and relation. 
ships. It seems to me that we must rekindle 
a feeling of responsibility in parents for this 
phase of family life, if we are to nurture mature, 
well-adjusted future homemakers. If parents of 
today are to educate and interpret from the wis- 
dom of their experiences, there must be time and 
opportunity to do so. Parents and children must 
be together, on informal occasions. Family 
councils will not be enough. Picnics, ball games, 
card games, hikes, dishwashing, washing 
clothes, sewing, house-cleaning, working on 
carpentering projects, shopping, gardening, and 
innumerable other activities pursued by parents 
and children together, offer favorable chances 
for casual interpretation and education. Let's 
not segregate into age groups too much. Let us 
achieve pleasure and challenge and thrill in 
parenthood by watching our children develop 
wholesome attitudes, sane values, and under- 
standing knowledge garnered at least in part, 
from our wisdom because we gave thoughtfully 
of ourselves and our time to them. 


Mrs. Kathryn Wilson Hacker, a member of De- 
troit Alumne chapter, is in the Family Bureau at 
the Merrill Palmer School in Detroit. 
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Home and Family Background of 
School Achievement 


MINERVA F. DESING 


OUGH IT Is generally conceded that home 
Tind family play an important part in the 
determination of school success, the nature and 
extent of their influence have not been ade- 
quately demonstrated. A review of the literature 
of school achievement will quickly reveal the 
state of confusion existing with regard to the 
factors related to success in school, Material 
may be found somewhere in the literature of 
the subject to support or to refute almost any 
hypothesis that may be advanced concerning 
the relation of a given element to school achieve- 
ment. 

The inconclusiveness of research in this area 
is due in part to the elusiveness of many of 
the elements to be detected and evaluated, and 
in part to the complexity of the patterns in- 
volved. Whatever the future may provide in 
the way of research techniques, at present it is 
not possible to evaluate satisfactorily every 
personal or environmental element involved, 
not is it possible in most cases effectively to 
isolate one variable for the purpose of consider- 
ing its relation to another. As a result, most 
studies have been confined to a few elements, 
and the effect of other factors on the relation- 
ships observed has remained unknown. In view 
of these difficulties, it is not in the least sur- 
prising that so little is actually known about 
the relation of various elements of the child’s 
personality and environment to his school 
achievement. 

Through the co-operation of school districts 
and the authors and the publishers of educa- 
tional tests, and with the aid of FERA funds, 
an investigation was recently completed which 
had as its purpose the selection from among 
a large number of personal and environmental 
elements those which appeared to bear some 
telation to pupil achievement and hence to 
Wwattant intensive study. One aspect of the 
investigation involved the association of 49 


elements incorporated in a home-interview 
questionnaire with the criterion of achievement, 
gain in test score over a period of one school 
year in the subjects English, reading, and 
arithmetic. Data were for 1,150 pupils in grades 
V, VI, and VII. 

Among the findings of the investigation were 
several bearing on the home and family as a 
background of school achievement gain over 
the period studied. These are here presented, 
generalized and stripped of statistical detail, as 
suggestive of ways in which the home appears 
to be related to the performance of the children 
it sends forth to the school. 

Though family income was found to bear 
no relation to achievement gain, even in the 
lower brackets, dependence on financial aid was 
definitely so related. No distinction was made 
between government aid and assistance from 
relatives or other sources, as the great majority 
of cases reporting financial assistance were the 
recipients of government aid. Explanation of 
the relationship discovered was beyond the 
scope of the study, but several possibilities 
readily occur. It may be explained, for instance, 
by worry over family finances, by inadequate 
physical care, or by diversion of energy to out- 
of-school occupations as a means of contribut- 
ing to the family income. Such worry as may 
operate would appear to result from the situa- 
tion of dependency rather than the low income, 
as income was found to be unrelated to achieve- 
ment gain. Evidence was obtained to the effect 
that pupils who earn money tend to gain less 
in achievement than those who do not. Since 
the cases involved were few, and since they 
were not necessarily drawn from the group re- 
ceiving financial aid, this explanation can be 
only suggestive. 

Children coming from homes where more 
than three or four magazines were taken regu- 
larly tended to gain slightly more than children 
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from homes purchasing fewer periodicals. In 
no case was the advantage marked, but it was 
consistent. Contrary to expectation, the number 
of books or newspapers available in the home 
bore no relation to achievement gain. A con- 
siderable number of homes reported no books 
at all. The average number of books in the 
home libraries of children making the greatest 
achievement gains was approximately the same 
as for children having the lowest gains. 

Achievement gain was greater for children 
from homes in which one or both parents were 
foreign-born than for children of native parent- 
age. Similarily, children from homes in which 
a foreign language was habitually used made 
greater gains than others. This was to be ex- 
pected, as the homes in which a foreign lang- 
uage was spoken were the homes in which one 
or both parents were of foreign origin. It 
appears likely that the superiority in achieve- 
ment gain was due to the exertion of greater 
effort to overcome what might be a very real 
handicap. 

The number of homes reported to be broken 
by divorce was small. Nevertheless, the achieve- 
ment differences obtained were statistically sig- 
nificant, and were strongly in favor of the group 
from normal homes. Indeed, divorce proved to 
be among the elements most markedly associated 
with low achievement gain. 

Considerable attention has recently been di- 
rected toward the attendance of children at 
motion pictures. In the present investigation, 
frequent attendance at motion pictures was as- 
sociated with low achievement gain. The critical 
frequency was twice monthly, children attend- 
ing more frequently averaging distinctly lower 
achievement gains. Children who selected their 
own motion-picture fare did not differ in school 
achievement gain from those who were required 
to obtain their parents’ approval of pictures to 
be seen. Approximately half of the children 
studied were permitted to attend only such pic- 
tures as were approved by their parents. Parental 
approval, however, was based on a variety of 
criteria, including some of such questionable 
value as “‘the title of the picture.” 

Parents of children with the greatest achieve- 
ment gains belonged to Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tions in far greater numbers than did the parents 
of those whose achievement gains were least 
The situation was similar with respect to the 
membership of parents in other clubs. As no 
parent reported membership in a large number 
of organizations, and as no data were available 
on the amount of time devoted to club actiyi. 
ties, it was not possible to determine a critical 
amount of parental club activity beyond which 
the achievement gain of children decreased. 
The influence of home and family is ptob- 
ably greater in the personality field than in that 
of subject achievement, for parents both con- 
sciously and unconsciously contribute to the 
formation of character, whereas they leave the 
inculcation of subject skills and knowledge 
largely to society's formal agency, the school, 
Of the 1,150 children involved in the present 
study, 252 were selected as having personality 
maladjustments. When the home background of 
these pupils was studied, it was found that they 
constituted a definitely under-privileged group. 
Though they did not differ significantly from 
the adjusted group in type of neighborhood or 
in home ownership, the number of desirable 
household features and appliances reported was 
somewhat less. The proportion of maladjusted 
children coming from homes characterized by 
interviewers as “dirty and slovenly” was larger 
than the corresponding group of normally ad- 
justed children. A larger proportion of fathers 
were engaged in unskilled occupations, and the 
family’s average weekly income was consider- 
ably below that of the well-adjusted group. 
Fewer musical instruments were available in 
the homes of the poorly-adjusted group, and 
fewer automobiles used for pleasure purposes. 
The median home was bookless, and more than 
half did not regularly take any magazine, 
though one newspaper was read regularly in 
most homes. The extent of private extra-school 
study was only about half as great for the 
maladjusted as for others. Parents of the mal- 
adjusted reported administering ‘frequent pun- 
ishment” to a greater extent, and “infrequent 
punishment” to a slightly lesser extent than did 
the parents of well-adjusted children, and also 
reported a lower incidence of corporal punish- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Consumer Education" 


MILDRED BRINKMEIER ERICKSON 


0 YOU KNOW: 
That in the year 1935-36 the total in- 
come of 29 million family units and 10 million 
single men and women (not including institu- 
tional residents) was a little more than 59 bil- 
lion dollars. About 50 billion dollars or 85% 
of the income was spent on consumer goods and 
services; 15% was saved, given away, or spent 
on direct personal taxes. More than 38 billion 
dollars was spent for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter; 17 billion dollars was spent for food alone. 
These figures are based on the reports ‘“‘Con- 
sumer Incomes in the United States” and “‘Con- 
sumer Expenditures in the United States” 
published by the United States National Re- 
sources Committee in 1939. The figures give 
us an idea of the tremendous business enterprise 
of consumer buying. Is it likely that money was 
spent wisely ? 


Do You Know: 

That in a war-ridden world consumer co- 
operation brought about by consumer education 
might do much toward accomplishing by peace- 
fu! means what we wish to accomplish. Wide- 
spread consumer education would prevent 
“scare” buying in such a time as this. Dr. Ben 
Lewis, chief economist in the office of the Con- 
sumer Advisory Commission, advises in Science 
News Letter of September 14, 1940, that there 
are no shortages in consumer commodities as 
yet; that we should as consumers challenge price 
boosts since prices should not go up except as 
seasonal conditions and normal fluctuations in 
supply and demand affect them. If “scare” buy- 
ing and storing up become general, it may pro- 
duce the very conditions which we wish to 
avoid. 

Further to increase profit, misrepresentation, 
adulteration, frauds, and every conceivable kind 
of trickery developed as selling techniques. 
These practices became so bad as to result in a 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Marion Happ of the Advisory Committee. 


flood of exposé literature, including such books 
as: Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, Your Money’s 
Worth; A. Kallet and F. J. Schlink, 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs; M. C. Phillips, Skin Deep; Ruth 
Lamb, American Chamber of Horrors; A. Kal- 
let, Counterfeit; A. J. Cramp, Nostrums and 
QOuackery. 

Conditions became such that Printers Ink and 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
have been working against objectionable adver- 
tising. Other agencies which stepped in were 
Better Business Bureaus, some newspapers and 
magazines, some radio stations, and the federal 
government which passed the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. Many producers with superior 
goods to sell are also encouraging better buying. 

Since consumer education touches such im- 
portant problems as those mentioned above, let 
us inquire further into it. 

There is an ever-increasing need for educating 
the consumer. The working hours are shorter, 
there is little increase in incomes with a rapidly 
expanding field of desires. Everywhere we hear 
of and see new things which are superlatively 
this or that. It’s all made so easy—“‘Just a dollar 
now,” urges a high-pressure salesman. Every- 
thing practically must be bought, home-made 
articles have almost disappeared. So we must 
choose from many items, all superlatively super- 
lative. 

We may get some help of a technical sort, 
accurate descriptions, specifications, recommen- 
dations as to brand, etc.—from many agencies. 
Leland J. Gordon in his book, Economics for 
Consumers, mentions some nine agencies: 


1. Consumers Research, Washington, New 
Jersey. 

2. Consumers Union, 
West, New York City. 

3. Co-operative Distributors, 116 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 

4, Jerome W. Ephriam, Inc., 91 Warren 
Street, New York City. 


17 Union Square, 
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5. Government publications: 

a. Consumers Guide. 

b. Bulletins from Departments of Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Commerce: Govern- 
ment Publications of Use to Consum- 
ers is available (free) from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

6. Better Buymanship Bulletins, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

7. Journal of Home Economics, published 
by American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

8. Good reference volumes: 

a. E. R. Reich and C. J. Siegler, Consumer 
Goods, How to Know and Use Them. 
American Book Co., New York City. 

b. H. Bennett, More for Your Money. 
Chemical Publishing Co., New York 
City. 

c. Ruth Brindze, How to Spend Money. 
Vanguard Press, New York City. 

9. Price information from advertising. Re- 
liable technical information (not brand 
mames) appears from time to time in 
newspapers and magazines. Producers also 
have varicus aids to the consumer which 
are mentioned in Gordon’s book. One 
such aid, “Good Housekeeping Institute,” 
is currently under fire. 

Agencies for consumer education include gov- 
ernmental aids, churches, adult study groups, 
the family, and the schools. There are some 
forty bureaus in the federal government par- 
ticularly interested in consumer welfare, but 
they are not co-ordinated by any one central 
agency and the information they have is not 
widely disseminated. The consumer groups are 
as yet small and inadequately organized. 

Adult study groups are of great potential 
value in consumer education. Studies of prices, 
frauds, business practices, and pending legisla- 
tion can be made. Group pressure on legislative 
bodies can become of great significance. In this 
connection, Gerald Richardson’s book, ABC of 
Co-operatives, Longmans, Green and Company, 
is worth while. 

The family as an agency of consumer educa- 


tion has not proved very effective, as poor buy- 
ing habits have been passed on from generation 
to generation. Leland J. Gordon in his Econom. 
ics for Consumers mentions four basic principles 
for every family to follow: 

1, The amount and sources of income should 
be known to all members of the family, 
Have children earn money and give them 
an allowance. 

2. All members of the family should ¢. 
operate in budgeting the income. 

3. Teach a pay-as-you-go policy. (If I Had 
Four Apples, by Josephine Lawrence, pic. 
tures the installment-plan family.) 

4. Teach planning for shopping, and give 
youngsters an apprenticeship in buying ac. 
tivities. 

In this connection another book to be pub- 
lished in April, Consumer Education in the 
Schools, by Herbert A. Tonne, Prentice Hall, 
promises to be valuable. 

In the past, schools have been rather poor 
agencies for consumer education. They have 
been concerned with educating to earn money 
or educating for culture. Boards of education 
have been under so much pressure to permit 
advertising through the schools that they have 
rather naturally avoided the whole question of 
consumer education. They wish to protect chil- 
dren from advertising and at the same time to 
avoid conflict with business interests. Add to 
this the tendency to cling to the traditional 
curriculum and we see why the schools haven't 
done much in the direction of consumer 
education. There have been isolated and very 
fine efforts in some schools in the last five to 
ten years, but this has not been widespread. 

What should be some of the principles on 
which we base our consumer education pfo- 
gtams? 

1. We need a general training for con- 
sumers rather than a technical one. 

2. Consumers need to be made to recognize 
existing conditions. 

3. Consumers must be helped to under- 
stand their rightful place in the economic 
world. 

4, Consumers need to develop standards for 
wise consumption. 
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. Consumers should be helped in develop- 


ing a technique for buying. 


- Consumers must be made to realize their 


collective power. 


. Consumers should demand state restric- 


tions of undesirable practices, and federal 
laws necessitating standards. 


. Consumers should force the passing of 


laws making misrepresentation illegal. 


. If the information possessed by the Bu- 


reau of Standards and used for govern- 
ment purchasing were made generally 
public, that information would be in- 
valuable to the consumer. 

Libraries throughout the country should 
be encouraged to supply more material 
on consumer education. 

Advertising is both a valuable and im- 
portant business. Think of what could 
be done if all of it were directed toward 
public welfare rather than toward profit. 
An honest business has no need to fear 
honest advertising. 


How should consumer education operate in 
the schools ? 


LE 


Consumer education courses should not, 
in the main, be set up as separate courses, 
but consumer welfare should be infused 
through every course. 


. General competence in buying should be 


taught first; then help should be given 
in developing the ability to make specific 
buying decisions. 


. Study should start with the consumer's 


place in the economic order and the na- 
ture of the consumer choices. 


. There is probably a place for an advanced 


senior college course in home economics. 


. Teachers need to learn much, need to 


work in the field, need contacts with 
producers. Students need work in the 
field, need to realize the power of co- 
operative action, power in directing legis- 
lation, power if it is directed against 
fraudulent advertising and fraudulent 
consumer groups. 


. The rural population because of average 


lower income needs greater study and 
more help. 


qs 
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Health problems should be considered 
co-operatively by medicine, hospitals, 
schools, and other community agencies. 


. Borowing money—consumers credit— 


needs careful consideration, as do con- 
sumer co-operatives. 


. Some textbooks are helpful but actual 


buying experiences and practical ma- 
terials are very important. The co-opera- 
tion of business should be secured. 
Consumer education courses in high 
schools might be given credit as college 
preparatory courses. 

The analysis and grading of certain fre- 
quently purchased articles should be in- 
cluded in a consumer education course. 
Students should learn where and how to 
find and apply impartial information on 
various articles. 

Educators and technicians need to co- 
operate in the production of textbooks, 
and interpreting and explaining tech- 
nical test information. 

Consumers and students are more at- 
tracted by recommended brand names 
than by generalizations. Up-to-date 
pamphlets are more appealing than 
books, and graphs and charts are impor- 
tant. Radio is useful as a stimulant 
for consumer education rather than as 
a medium. Dramatizations are valuable. 
Motion pictures have been found to be 
an excellent method for effective con- 
sumer education. 

(Some of the above points summarize a 
portion of the discussion on consumer 
education which developed at the Second 
Annual Conference on Consumer Educa- 
tion held at Stephens College last Sum- 
mer.) 


The scope of consumer education is almost 
unlimited; its possibilities are unbounded; its 
process of development a slow one. Herein lies 
a great challenge. 


Mrs. Mildred Brinkmeier Erickson, a former presi- 
dent of Alpha Zeta chapter, is the wife of Dr. 
C. E. Erickson, associate professor of the School of 


Education at 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois. 








ONSUMER EDUCATION, which was at one 
C time considered a fad in the secondary 
school, for some time has been receiving 
thoughtful consideration from progressive edu- 
cators. The nation-wide depression, beginning 
with the financial crash of 1929 with its conse- 
quent lowered income, brought home forcibly 
the need for such training; the present world- 
wide social crisis re-enforces the idea; while 
the immediate and future needs for material and 
financial sacrifice on the part of all Americans 
for the defense of their country make the train- 
ing of consumers a vital necessity. 

Individual and group studies and surveys 
have been made of the need, practicability, basic 
outcomes, and methods of such education; and 
trial programs have been organized throughout 
the country. The programs now in use in vari- 
ous high schools differ both in content and 
method of presentation. In some systems the 
training is given in conjunction with other sub- 
jects, principally mathematics, science, the social 
studies, and home arts. In others, special courses 
have been introduced. Some courses stress en- 
tirely the purchasing of commodities; for ex- 
ample, the one which includes the following 
units: “The Purchase of Food Products,” ‘“The 
Purchase of Drugs,” “The Purchase of House 
Furnishings,” “The Purchase of Luxuries,” 
“Principles of Advertising,” and ‘The Need of 
Government Legislation.’ Other educators ar- 
gue that additional problems must be recog- 
nized, such as are met in the course which pre- 
sents among its units “The General Problem,” 
“Wastes in the Consumer’s Dollar,” “Budget- 
ing,” “The Government and the Consumer,” 
“Housing,” “The Consumer’s Health,” and 
“The Consumer and Labor.” 

Granting the need for consumer education 
and the general assumption that such education 
is a “training which arouses in the individual 
a consciousness of his interests as a member of 
the consumer group and strengthens his ability 
to select intelligently and use wisely the goods 
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Consumer Education at Barstow 


EILEEN FRENCH STEELE 


and services he needs for satisfactory living,” 
certain it is that the main factors which deter. 
mine the type and method of instruction to be 
used in an individual school are the major 
aims of the school and the needs of its par- 
ticular clientele. A consideration of these two 
points established the objectives and the extent 
of the work in consumer education given at the 
Barstow School for Girls. This is a private 
school which was founded more than fifty years 
ago with the major purpose of preparing young 
women for entrance into the large eastern col- 
leges for women. While still maintaining this 
service, the present administration recognizes 
that it must provide in addition such courses 
as will make its graduates well-informed, eff- 
cient, and worth-while citizens in their home 
and community life. As the school population 
is made up of girls only and these from the 
more privileged homes (using the term in a 
slightly restricted sense), the materials and 
methods of instruction are necessarily different 
from those which might be used with a mixed 
group such as is encountered in the average 
public high school. The instructional material 
is selected with the idea of teaching the eff- 
cient management and wise care of such homes 
and families as the girls will, in all probability, 
have in charge and of training them in the right 
exercise of the leadership which they may 
expect to have the opportunity of exercising in 
their civic life. It will be noted that a program 
like this puts a broader interpretation upon the 
term “consumer education” than is generally 
given. We envisage the consumer not alone as 
a user of goods and material services but also 
as a user of the machinery and services of gov- 
ernment. 

To attain these ends two approaches are used: 
instruction in the regular classes and specialized 
courses. Much general, allied information is 
given in the regular prescribed courses: fot 
example, the civics class studies primarily the 
local city government together with its indus- 
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trial and social problems; the art, music, and 
dramatic groups create an interest in and an 
appreciation of the local opportunities for satis- 
fying creative and appreciative urges in those 
fields; the public speaking classes provide ex- 
perience in parliamentary procedure and in the 
twin language arts of listening and speaking. 
Each girl participates actively in club and class 
groups which closely approximate organizations 
of which they later will become members. How- 
ever, it is with the specialized courses that this 
atticle is primarily concerned. Barstow has three 
major courses dealing entirely with consumer 
education: General Mathematics, Problems in 
American Democracy, and Consumer Science. A 
fourth course, Personal Problems, is to be intro- 
duced next year. A brief summary of the con- 
tent and methodology of these subjects will 
suffice to show the type of work being done. 

General Mathematics, which is offered in the 
eighth grade, deals with practical mathematical 
problems like postal money orders, personal ac- 
counts, banking, checking, rents, mortgages, sav- 
ings, budgeting, stocks and bonds, taxation and 
interest rates—all presented in a functional way 
with actual practice in the use of the materials 
apptopriate to the situation. 

Problems in American Democracy, which 
has as a prerequisite a unit in American history, 
is given in the last semester of the senior year. 
It is mainly a discussion course dealing with the 
services that the consumer has a right to expect 
from his government and the contribution the 
individual must make to society if he receives 
the greatest value from his tax dollar. The units 
treat local governmental and social problems, 
state and national legislation, employer and 
labor relations, unemployment, housing, propa- 
ganda, delinquency and crime, taxation, protec- 
tive consumer legislation, and other current is- 
sues growing out of democratic living. If one 
believes that the greater the position in life the 
gteater the responsibility, then it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that the more privileged indi- 
viduals must have specific knowledge and train- 
ing in order to assume their responsibility. 

Consumer Science is given in the junior and 
senior years. The work is divided into units 
which include among others textiles and cloth- 


ing, food, furniture and home decoration, budg- 
eting, home services (heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating, and plumbing), and health and child 
care. Each of the units is treated from the 
practical-scientific and the  cultural-artistic 
angles. Thus in the study of textiles the actual 
materials are handled in the laboratory, treated 
chemically, and studied as to source, manufac- 
ture, usefulness, and practicability. After this 
intensive study no girl need ever be in the situa- 
tion of the customer who asked the salesman 
how she could tell whether the umbrella she 
was buying was silk or cotton and accepted his 
solution: “If it splits, it’s silk; if it fades, it’s 
cotton.” Clothing is considered from both the 
economic and the artistic side—each girl study- 
ing her own needs and how she may best meet 
them within a certain budget and with due 
regard to style, color, and material most becom- 
ing to her. 

Other units of consumer science are treated 
in much the same way. The girls study foods 
chemically, learn the caloric needs of the body 
and which foods meet those needs, how and 
when to buy to the best advantage, and how to 
plan menus scientifically and artistically within 
a fixed budget. They learn about furniture, the 
different kinds of woods and the use to which 
each is best suited, the outstanding periods and 
styles of furniture, what to demand in construc- 
tion and finish, as well as esthetic arrangement 
and combination of furniture and decorative 
furnishings in a room or home planned by the 
class. Not only do they learn about types of 
heating devices, ventilation, refrigeration, proper 
placement of light fixtures, and plumbing 
needs but also they find out why and how the 
heating plant works, why the electric refriger- 
ator performs, how the plumbing must be in- 
stalled, and why—with the mere flick of a 
switch—their study lamp glows. The course in 
health and child care, in addition to a study of 
the body systems, gives information about diet- 
ing, the buying and use of cosmetics and drugs, 
and other matters pertaining to the daily care 
of the body. 

As has been suggested in the above summary 
of the program, the methods and materials are 
varied. They include much laboratory work, 
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textbook and supplementary reading, lectures, 
note books and scrapbooks, and field trips to 
manufacturing plants, retail stores, health and 
nursery centers, weaving projects, public utili- 
ties, art galleries, museums, and municipal and 
county courts. Whenever possible the girls 
actually handle and experiment with the ma- 
terials so that they may see how and why they 
work (as in the case of lighting and heating) ; 
how and why certain combinations of foods, 
colors, and materials are most beneficial or 
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harmful, attractive or distasteful; how and why 
planning within a budget is a sound financial 
procedure; how and why legislation has bee 
or may be secured to safeguard community ang 
individual well-being; and how and why they, 
as consumers, are responsible for the successful 
operation of our democratic way of life. 

Mrs, Eileen French Steele, formerly of Gamm 
chapter and now of Kansas City Alumne chapter, 


teaches English at the Barstow School for Girls, Kan. 
sas City, Missouri. 





EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 
(Continued from page 125) 


same beach or mountain cabin each summer. 
New England, the lake region, our national 
parks are more than mere names to the fortunate 
families who have visited them with observant 
eyes. While traveling, members of the family 
may continue hobbies of personal interest, such 
as noticing and recording oddities, or collect- 
ing. 

Everyone should have one or more real 
hobby. It is of definite help to the personality, 
as is recognized by leaders of youth movements, 
by therapeutic specialists and by progressive 
teachers and parents. The hobby may change 
with the years, but enthusiasm and learning 
continue, 

Golf offers friendly rivalry and fresh air to 
father; gym classes promise streamlining to 
mother; hiking and camping give the children 
a wholesome taste of independence and a 
deeper appreciation of home comforts. 

One naturally thinks of a home group as par- 
ents and growing children. But sometimes 
grown children continue to live there, in which 
case problems of adjustment should be met 
amicably and fairly. 

As to formal education for family living, 


most colleges have a course, or two, in psychol. 
ogy and sociology upon home problems; while 
our large universities offer dozens of courses 
upon some family phase, such as genetic psy- 
chology, exceptional children, the pre-school 
child, the elementary school child, the modem 
family, types of family organization, the stand- 
ards of living, human motives and incentives, 
leisure and recreation, human nature and social 
adjustment, woman in the modern economic 
world, etc. The college men and women who 
take some of these courses, supplementing them 
with related reference readings, may so enrich 
their personal philosophy that they will be 
greatly influenced toward more satisfactory liv- 
ing when they establish their own homes. Theit 
study need not cease with graduation, for many 
books are obtainable to help homemakers, and 
the federal bureaus offer numerous bulletins in 
this line. 

If we are not good members of our family 
group, it is not for lack of opportunity to 
obtain helpful information and guidance. 

Pauline Conover Wyer is a member of Central 
Ohio Alumnze chapter. 


1 Offered by Ohio State University, 1940-41. 
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What Are the Essential Values? 


MARY S. WORTHLEY 


T A RECENT meeting of the Alpha Theta 
A chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, a panel 
presented under eight different heads what they 
felt were the essential values of life, what it is 
that women must build on in these troubled 
days. It was felt that the ideas and ideals ex- 
pressed might have something of value for all. 
A brief account of the views presented is there- 
fore given here. 

1. EpUCATION. For a woman the personal 
benefits of education are many; it can enable 
her to build herself an inner fortress through 
deepened appreciation of art and literature and 
music where “‘neither moths can corrupt nor 
thieves break through and steal.” But the re- 
sponsibilities of the educated woman in the 
present hour extend far beyond her own wel- 
fare. How can she act best to serve education? 
Pethaps in definite ways as some groups of 
women are doing, through a defense program 
which aims by forums to strengthen civilian 
morale or offers courses in emergency skills— 
clothing, foods, nursing, etc.—or teaches first 
aid. And always by keeping an eagle eye out 
to watch that emergency uses for funds are not 
allowed to deplete school funds. Women must 
be eternally vigilant to see that no one is al- 
lowed under any pretext whatsoever to take 
from schools the gains already made. Women 
must teach the world that in the long run 
books are better ammunition than guns. 

2. SERVICE. There has been a tendency in 
later years to discredit all that is not material. 
The word service in particular, and all it con- 
notes, came to be regarded with scorn by the 
materialist of yesterday. There are still, how- 
ever, those who believe in intangibles, and their 
number is increasing; and for them service has 
teal meaning. It is that spontaneous giving of 
oneself to other people without thought of 
reward, But the rewards are there and they are 
great. As one gives himself he finds himself 
growing in sympathy, in tolerance, and patience, 
and a curious thing is that talent used is talent 
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made stronger; the more one gives, the more 
he has, it seems. Another reward is the expand- 
ing of one’s horizon. 

3. Work. It is important in the well-bal- 
anced life not to let work assume too great an 
importance, to keep a proportion. For most of 
us there is no satisfaction like a good day’s work 
well done. And for many of us work is creation ; 
it is the one way we can express our creative 
energies. Work is an antidote to the depression 
of spirit and feeling of futility that at times 
seems overwhelming, to grief and to discontent. 
How grateful we are at certain periods of life 
for some piece of work which absorbs us com- 
pletely. When loneliness and dissatisfaction 
with the responsibilities that tie us down sweep 
over us, work will send courage flooding back 
into us again. 

4, RECREATION. The well-balanced person is 
one who pays careful heed to all the factors in 
his personal development, with no undue at- 
tention to some at the expense of others. In our 
busy lives recreation is apt to suffer. We would 
do well to examine our attitude toward our 
work. Do we regard it with zest, enthusiasm, 
and indomitable optimism? Recreation is that 
form of activity which we greet with a smile 
and a song in the heart. Work may therefore be 
very real recreation if we intelligently adopt 
toward it a thoroughly happy attitude. It is 
well never to forget to schedule for ourselves 
a little time for being quite alone every day; 
thought and quiet being as fundamentally recre- 
ational as fun and sociability. 

5. FRIENDSHIP. Friendship is one of the es- 
sentials in the life of man. In the warmth and 
intimacy of friendship most people find relief 
from the tension of heavy duties and responsi- 
bilities. Friends enrich our lives in many ways; 
by stimulating our thoughts, by helping us to 
grow out instead of in, by believing in us. The 
unshakable faith of one who truly believes in 
you is one of life’s most priceless possessions. 

6. Beauty. If we look back we find that the 
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memories we have kept the longest are those 
connected with some moment of beauty—a sun- 
set over the river, the flash of a dragon fly’s 
wing over a pool, a stately white head bent over 
a gleaming tea service, the quiet beauty of a 
church, the sun through gold and scarlet 
maples. Beauty is all around us in the glorious 
paintings the masters have left as an eternal 


searching the soul, Democracy could not exiy 
without religion, for democracy and Christian. 
ity have the same great fundamental tenets; , 
belief in the importance of the individual and 
in the brotherhood of all men. 

8. THE DEMOCRATIC Process. Democracy js 
defined in many ways: It is a form of govem. 
ment, it is a way of life. However one defing 





heritage of beauty, in music, from the spiritual it there are some basic processes necessary for ie 
of a blind negro beggar on the street corner to group living which in the present crisis need ds 
the symphonies of Beethoven, in the written to be emphasized again and again. First, gtoup ° | 
records of all time, the imagery of poetry, the action comes only through group planning; dee 
inspiration of biography, the excitement of fic: people work together in harmony when each bien 
tion. But one does not have to hear beautiful has had part in making the plans. Second, the a“ 
music or read a lovely poem or even see a majority opinion must serve as a basis of action, pass 
wonderful sunset to find beauty. There is beauty Minorities must accept the situation if they do nee 
in the humblest things—in a gracious deed, a not accept the opinion. Third, the rights of the had 
good face, the innocence of a child, in un- minority must be protected. Leaders often come of lo 
gtudging service. Take beauty with you always from the minority groups; we never can neglect way 
and nothing dark or ugly can, ever harm you. them. Fourth, conflict must be harmonized in th el 
7. RELIGION. In a day where we are taught , democratic ways. Wherever people get together Bok 
that all is change, everything is relative and there is the problem of conflict. It cannot be oil 
there are no absolutes, religion offers the sure settled by force, for force does not do away aa 
stability of truths that have endured through with the conflict. Compromise is not good aid 
the centuries. In religion many find an inner enough, for that too resolves no conflict. Con- day 
peace and depth of strength that many of us flicts must be integrated; each side contribute fj... 
whose faith is not strong enough fail to achieve. the best he has and from what is given a new ing 
The essence of religion is that he who saves his _ solution is made. This is difficult. Fifth, author fF 
life shall lose it, and he who loses his life shall ity and responsibility may be delegated to indi- the 
find it, and no greater maxim for personal living viduals. The group selects its leaders and gles 
has yet been found. Organized religion, the determines what he is to do, and he acts for ing 
church, offers much to its worshipers, an op- them. ae 
portunity for social service, for companionship Mary S. Worthley is a member of Alpha Theta bea 
of people with like ideals, a time set apart for chapter. of t 
pou 

HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 

(Continued from page 134) : 

ment. Of the maladjusted pupils, those desig- The relationships have not been subjected to | Th 
nated by teachers as constituting ‘problems’ intensive investigation, hence the inference that nat 
were said to be punished most frequently at they have been definitely established would be } oak 
home, the method of “reasoning” being pre- unwarranted. Their value lies rather in the | (Ch 
ferred over “deprivation” or “corporal punish- indication they afford of promising areas for po 
ment.” further study. To the parent and the teacher Be 
Such relationships as have been indicated they should furnish food for thought; the re str 
were, it will be recalled, selected for their search worker interested in the technical details Th 
pertinence and statistical significance from of the study will find them elsewhere. ye 
among a large number of elements studied. Dr, Minerva Desing is a member of Eta chapter. Th 
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Beauty—An Essential Value 


FERN H. 


E WERE sitting around the fire that eve- 
W ing discussing the chaotic state of the 
world and wondering what there was left in 
the world that might give us a feeling of serenity 
and security. The talk turned to the eternal and 
essential values to which individuals might 
cling. There was talk of religion, of the love of 
friends and family, and of the joys of service 
to others. Someone suggested that beauty is an 
essential value. Each of us began to dig deep 
in our souls to pull out memories of beauty that 
had made our lives worth living. One spoke 
of long walks taken as a child around the Speed- 
way, and of stopping to enjoy the sunset over 
the Potomac. Another told of the beauties of the 
Bok Tower in Florida. To my mind came mem- 
ories of long tramps in the country as a child, 
and of cramming my hands and arms with hun- 
dreds of wild flowers. Coming unexpectedly one 
day upon a large pool of goldfish and water- 
lilies naturalized in the open country—thrill- 
ing to the fragrance of cherry blooms in spring 
—walking in the garden each day and watching 
the miracle of spring unfold—catching the 
gleam of dragonfly wings over the pool—hear- 
ing the whir of hummingbird wings as their 
owner sips at a mimosa bloom. I remembered a 
beautiful silver tea service and above it the tilt 
of the stately white head of the woman who was 
pouring. 

I returned in thought to my church, where 
architecture, music, art, and living literature in- 
spire the worshipper. The architecture is simple. 
The building is constructed inside and out of 
natural stone. Looking above one sees the stout 
oak beams which support the vaulted roof. At 
Christmas the altar is piled high with red 
poinsettias; at Easter lilies are banked around. 
Beyond the altar a stained glass window tells in 
strong, rich color the story of the life of Jesus. 
Through the pictures strains the sunlight, dim, 
yet enriched with color and somehow glorified. 
The organ plays. The choir sings. The minister 
speaks, Here are music, art, living literature, and 
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architecture all at work on ennobling the human 
race. “If I come here on Sunday,” said a young 
man, “I am ready to face the problems of the 
week.” 

Enjoyment of beauty may be appreciation of 
the world of nature and of man; or it may be 
enjoyment of art, literature, or music. Poetry 
abounds in quotations that show the poets’ 
understanding of the power of beauty in nature 
to uplift and soothe us. Who has not shared 
with Wordsworth the experience of beauty: 


“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” 


The stirring words of Bliss Carman awaken 
in us the memory of beautiful fall scenes: 


“The scarlet of the maples can shake me like 


a cry 
Of bugles going by.” 

I remember the breath-taking loveliness and 
the peaceful serenity of a city street lined with 
sugar maples turning gold and scarlet. In the 
autumn sunlight leaves drifted lazily down 
adding their glow to the splendor of the leaf- 
carpeted street below. 

The power of beauty in art to lift us out of 
ourselves may be experienced with small simple 
things, as well as great. Artifacts in the home— 
a Sumatra vase that transports me to an exotic 
corner of Japan, a magic carpet that carries me 
over land and sea to Persia—an oil painting 
that leads me beside a quiet stream along a 
wooded path—these are the small things that 
banish fatigue and apprehension and give joy. 

Art in a museum may be as potent. One day 
after three o'clock a large group of tired teachers 
went to visit the Phillips Memorial Art Gallery. 
Eyes were dull, steps were slow, and expressions 
listless with fatigue. An hour we wandered 
about enjoying the paintings. We left the gallery 
refreshed. 

As with art, so it is with music. Songs of 

(Continued on page 154) 
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A Symposium 
What Is the Role of the Teacher in Preparing for Family Life? 


The statements that follow came in response to the request that was sent to every chapter president 
for contributions on the question of the teacher's opportunity to educate for home and family 
living. Some of the articles express the parent’s view while others reveal the teacher's own 


conception of her responsibility. 


Alpha Chapter 


By FLORENCE HARRISON, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


As Mary’s father took her home from her 
first day at nursery school, he said, “Well, did 
you learn to read?” Mary replied, ‘No, Daddy, 
we don’t learn to read. We learn to take ‘our 
turn.’” This three year old was being educated 
for home and family life. Learning to take ‘‘our 
turn” contributes to better family living. 

A young woman left with two small girls to 
support married a man with five daughters. Her 
friends, fearful of the outcome watched devel- 
opments. This woman was past master of 
“human engineering.” Through clever planning 
and respecting the rights and privileges of each 
petson, each member of her household had 
certain duties to perform. Harmonious living 
was achieved through the co-operation and de- 
veloped sense of responsibility of each indi- 
vidual. 

Someone has said, ‘‘Homes fail because there 
are so many incomplete, imperfect human 
beings. Marriage requires far more and finer 
qualities of mind and heart than the average 
man and woman bring to it.” The cultivation of 
these desirable personalities is the problem of 
education for home and family living. 

“Once,”” says Mr. Bacheller, “I heard an old 
Yankee farmer express his sense of the thing 
we call personality in this manner. ‘He’s a little 
cuss, but there’s a feller inside of him whose 
brow touches the sky. When I met him I was 
lookin’ down, an’ when I left him I was lookin’ 


up.” 
To develop personalities who keep us lookin’ 
up is the real task in education for home and 


family life. 
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Delta Chapter 


By THERESSA W. Matz, 255 Watson Boule. 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The present secondary school set-up does not 
provide adequate training for home and family 
life. Practically the whole responsibility for such 
training now falls to the home economics classes 
which, for a number of reasons, cannot be 
expected to bear the burden of this tremendous 
job. In the first place, the training offered by 
this department reaches only a small fraction of 
the school population because home economics 
is usually an elective subject beyond the ninth 
grade and is seldom open to boys at all. Further. 
more, home economics classes are kept so busy 
with home management, dietetics, and a score 
of other activities for providing the proper 
physical environment for successful home life 
that little time is left for the consideration of 
individual family problems of the social and 
moral kind. 

Accordingly, it seems that the first step in 
making a workable program of training for 
home and family life is to establish courses for 
that specific purpose. Classes in this kind of 
course should be small so that individualization 
can be a fact and not a myth. To these classes 
will come both boys and girls, and with them 
will come their own home problems—personal, 
social, moral, and economic. The activity of 
teacher and pupil will concern itself with find- 
ing solutions for these immediate problems. 
Adequate time must be provided for strictly 
private conferences with teacher and pupil and 
for frequent consultations with parents. Only 
by thus helping pupils to find satisfactory 
answers to their own home and family problems 
in terms of their own standards of living (and 
not in terms of the standards set up by af 
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idealistic home economics class) can the school 
hope to influence present and future homes for 
the better. Only then can the home be made a 
small unit of working democracy which can 
serve as a foundation stone for the larger de- 
mocracy of the nation. 


Xi Chapter 
By Mrs. MyRoN B. CuaPIN, Teacher of Fine 
Arts, University High School, Ann Arbor 
Michigan 

I have often, in the course of the years, re- 
called Robert Louis Stevenson’s observation that 
“to marry is to domesticate the recording 
angel.” That is a mere hint of the mutual disci- 
pline which marriage affords. 

The individual whose marriage succeeds is 
the adaptable individual. And adaptability is 
developed by the kind of self-discipline that 
comes from trying to do a good job of teaching. 
In teaching there is—or should be—noticeable 
growth in a variety of personality traits: co- 
operativeness, fairness in judgment, charm in 
voice and manner. And these things “carry 
over.” 

Much may be said of other phases of teaching 
than the self-disciplinary. Subject by subject the 
courses taught might be reviewed and found to 
be quite as valuable in the home as in the class- 
room. This is especially true of home economics, 
art, physical education, general science, and 
mathematics, where the relation to home attrac- 
tiveness, health, and a balanced budget are 
obvious; but I believe that the studies often 
thought of as less related are, perhaps, just as 
important since they form a cultural background 
appreciated by husbands and by children as 
soon as they have passed infancy. 

Underlying all teaching is a knowledge of 
psychology; and in its relation to the home 
psychology has been the subject of tons of litera- 
ture. A large part of the young mother’s theo- 
tetical margin is spent in trying to fathom its 
depths, For the ex-teacher there is certainly an 
increased self-assurance at times when it is 
much needed, an assurance that stems from 
having met a great variety of problems in the 
classroom. 

It is my belief, then, that the classroom be- 


comes good preparation for family life in pro- 
portion to the extent that teaching has furnished 
self-discipline, an informed mind, and the 
knowledge of psychological laws that underlie 
pleasant relationships with people. 

Teaching experience is no assurance of suc- 
cess in marriage, but success in marriage may 
well be a result of the same qualities that have 
made one a good teacher. 


Xi Chapter 


By ANNA BETH VOORHEIS, Graduate Student 
in the School of Education, University of 
Michigan, and Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics, Robinson Junior High 
School, Toledo, Ohio 
Note: Miss Voorhees is preparing her thesis on 
“A Study of Home Economics Terms Found in Ad- 
vertisements in Current Magazines.” The purpose of 
the study is to help the girls who are the future 
homemakers to read advertisements more intelligently. 

The following are themes written by junior high 
school students in her classes. 


Training in Homemaking 


Training for homemaking is one of the most 
important things in a girl’s life. In the years to 
come, the girls of today will have to take the 
place of our mothers and grandmothers. If a 
girl learns how to make a home more pleasant 
to live in while she is young, she will not have 
any trouble when she is older and has a home 
of her own. One of the most important things 
about homemaking is the people in it. In order 
to have a nice home you have to have nice 
pleasant people who are willing to co-operate. 
The entire household can be ruined by a bel- 
ligerent attitude. A family just lives in a house 
when they do not help each other. The same 
house becomes a home when unselfish love 
dwells there. A home can be pleasant and com- 
fortable when it is clean and well managed to 
avoid confusion and unnecessary worry. 

Cooking, preparation, and serving of well 
balanced, appetizing meals at regular hours, are 
also very important factors in homemaking. 

Good reading material, magazines, and 
worth-while books, which can be obtained at our 
Public Library, help to train our thoughts and 
keep our minds alert. Some of the radio pro- 
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gtams are very interesting as well as entertain- 
ing and help to provide friendly and com- 
panionable background in a home. To laugh and 
talk together is very enjoyable and really im- 
portant but too much of anything, good or bad, 
becomes tiresome. So we must learn to accept 
responsibilities and each one do her share of 
work. 
—EIGHTH GRADE GIRL 


Training in Homemaking 


To be told you are a good homemaker is 
something which would make every girl’s heart 
swell with pride. Yes, most of us would like to 
be good homemakers, but the question is how 
can we achieve that title? 

The first step toward becoming a good home- 
maker is by having a little experience with 
activities which pertain to the home. Reading in 
books and studying about home problems is very 
valuable and helpful but the only way we can 
become really successful homemakers is by 
working around the house and discovering and 
working out problems which may confront us 
or in other words by getting a little experience. 

It may be difficult at first, but if we really try 
homemaking will become a pleasant part of 
our everyday lives rather than a task or chore. 
In the first place, choose for your share of the 
work in the home something which you enjoy 
doing. If each person willingly does her share 
of the work in the home, it will become a happy, 
neat, comfortable, and pleasant place in which 
to live. 

Let’s you and I, the future homemakers of 
America, strive to make our homes happier 
places to live in by taking a more active part in 
the homemaking duties which confront us. 

—EIGHTH GRADE GIRL 


Training in Homemaking 

Every girl should have some training in home- 
making because she is the future housewife of 
tomorrow. If she does not know how to balance 
her budget, raise children, and make her home 
a happier place to live in, her marriage will be 
a failure. For a long time it was a mother’s duty 
to teach her daughter to cook, sew, manage the 
affairs of the family, and bring up children. In 


this modern day, wives and mothers do ng 
have time to do this, but still the girl must be 
taught. She should learn the fundamentals of 
homemaking. It is not just enough to know 
how to bake a pie or mend a tear, but how to 
manage her home wisely and thriftily in order 
to make it a success. 
—SEVENTH GRADE GIRL 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 
By MABLE PETERSON, Teacher of English and 
Dramatics, Beebe Junior High School, 
Malden, Massachusetts 

Education is not something apart from life 
The fuller meaning and significance of this 
point of view may be brought to perfection in 
the réle the teacher may play in preparing for 
family life. 

Personality develops through taking up and 
making over into an expression of itself ma- 
terials which at first are foreign to it. It is the 
task of < wise and sympathetic individual to 
make this personality grow strong, sweet and 
pure, in order to be of influence in the school, 
home, and community. 

The teacher in preparing for family life must 
be willing to exchange information and ideas in 
a co-operative process. Having been trained in 
the specific subjects to be taught, related subject 
matter, and the principles and methods that are 
necessary to give scientific character to the art of 
teaching, the teacher in preparing for family 
life must now adjust herself to special qualifica- 
tions and training. In place of an organized 
procedure, and reference to certain standards of 
professional conduct and administrative pro- 
cedure, there is the status of relationship that 
will exist, the desire, interest, and development 
of a social unit in the home. There must be a 
determination to be successful in promoting 
home-life education and in achieving a func- 
tioning philosophy of personal and family 
living. 

One of the first requisites to be attained in 
preparing for family life is that of faimess, 
second, reasonableness and, third, ability to 
comprehend fully the situation at all times. 
Learning also to be sympathetic, grateful and 
progressive are all essential duties in preparing 
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for family life. The process of growing anc 
knowing is bound to carry through tangles and 
failures. Our past education rescues us from 
drudgery, fits us to be useful in all k- 's of 
social groups, and enables us to find hapf uess 
in the development of a community-wide, year- 
round program in education for home and 
family living. 
Alpha Delta Chapter 

By Mrs. KATHERINE L. LEE, Homemaker. 

Formerly social welfare worker and teacher. 

Education in the school for family living is 
as significant as education in the home for 
group living. Much more harmony and co- 
operation between parents and teachers might 
be effected if both parents and teachers under- 
stood just what each expects of the other in 
respect to the child’s social education. 

A parent hopes that when his child enters 
school he will be given a much greater variety 
of character building experiences than he has 
had at home. The various ideals of honesty, 
accuracy, courtesy which have been carried out 
within the home may be used abundantly in 
the new activities the child will have at school. 
The small home duties will broaden into social 
responsibilities at school and be accompanied 
by broader concepts of co-operation and sharing. 

The standards of achievement the parent sets 
for the smaller home responsibilities—such as 
neatness in the child’s room, orderly care of 
toys, personal tidiness—should be as rigidly 
enforced at school when the child becomes an 
integral part of the social group and is subject 
also to group standards. He may then be re- 
sponsible for keeping supply cupboards in 
order, for providing special reports, or for 
supervision of the library table. Thus the parent 
hopes that the scope and sense of responsibility 
and the standards of achievement started at 
home will be continued and gradually increased. 

Similarly it follows that the habits of courtesy 
and consideration which the parent tries to in- 
augurate at home may become more firmly 
established as the child practices them within 
a larger group. He may then return to the 
family with ,the desirable ideals re-enforced 
through his school experiences. 
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The small pre-school child learns much about 
the confines of his environment in respect to 
home, neighborhood, store. He learns the 
primary concepts of marketing, money values, 
function of the postman, the milk delivery man. 
When the child goes to school the parent antici- 
pates that the school will continue his education 
regarding his community environment that he 
may become a better informed member of the 
family. 

One of the most significant responsibilities 
the parent feels must be entrusted to the school 
is that of providing social experiences and pro- 
moting the child’s ability to get along with 
people. The parent has supervised his first 
ventures into society, has taught—we hope suc- 
cessfully!—the lessons of sharing toys with 
small visitors, the conception of co-operation 
in neighborhood play, and it is with anxiety 
that parents listen for clues in the child’s stories 
of school activities which may indicate that 
social adjustment is being successfully accom- 
plished. The school parties, entertainments, ex- 
cursions which to the teacher may mean little 
but additional responsibility mean much to the 
children who are learning the lessons of social 
adjustment. 

The child whose school experiences increase 
his ability to get along with his family, 
strengthen his ideals of honesty, co-operation, 
accuracy, consideration, and courtesy by fur- 
nishing daily practice in using them in the 
schoolroom will become a more socially adjusted 
person—and one who is able to share fully and 
enjoy extensively his home and family living. 


Alpha Delta Chapter 
By Eunice C. KLECKER, Homemaker. Formerly 
president of Alpha Delta chapter. Present 
address, Calle Cy Ave de las Palmas, 
Marianao, Havana, Cuba 


“My teacher says . . .” and so goes the 
statement of the child to his parent. To him, 
the teacher is the embodiment of the law and 
the prophets; and rightly so, from the parent’s 
viewpoint. Few would have any desire to crush 
this evident respect for higher judgment, for in 
nine out of ten cases the parents will agree that 
the teacher should fulfill the réle of guide. 
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In those precious hours of the day when 
children are entrusted to the care of the school, 
parents are hoping that the person to whom the 
child goes for training is a superior person, 
selected for character qualities worthy of imita- 
tion by his pupils, since children are natural 
imitators. For young students whose judgment 
is as yet unformed, it is harmful to be exposed 
to the guiding influence of persons bizarre or 
unstable, although perhaps worthy in other 
ways. In a world of conflict, stability and se- 
curity are the inalienable right of the child 
groping for just these precious qualities, and in 
the schoolroom of all places, the teacher must 
needs create such a sanctum. 

Fairness is perhaps the paramount requisite 
for a teacher in the eyes of his pupils. In our 
American democracy, sincerity and fairness are 
the foundation rock upon which we build, and 
our institutions crumble when assailed by tre- 
mors in this foundation. No amount of indoc- 
trination will avail if the teacher cannot put into 
practice ideals for which he strives, that in the 
end, right does conquer might. 

A parent expects a teacher to be thoroughly 
prepared in the field in which he gives guidance. 
To a real leader, the whole is so clear that non- 
essentials can be skipped with impunity, whereas 
real needs stand out as guideposts necessary 
along the way the young student travels. In the 
past this need may have been slighted in many 
teacher training programs, and has resulted in 
legitimate grievances on the part of parents. 
Minor deficiencies can be forgiven, but with an 
increasing body of concepts, the world of learn- 
ing is integrated for the student, and he begins 
to gather the fruit of his childish avidity for 
information. I, myself, am so grateful for the 
things I learned that I did not have to wn-learn. 
How grand to find later that they fit perfectly 
into a more complex and wonderful scheme 
than I had comprehended! A real teacher helps 
keep this eternal surprise of learning alive in 
the minds of his pupils. 

Perhaps the hope closest to a parent’s heart is 
that the teacher will understand his child, will 
discover his assets and liabilities through skilled 
diagnosis and careful observation of the indi- 
vidual. 
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Often a child shows his true nature at school, 
and only a studied adaptation of it at home 
Surely his reactions to an outside group demop. 
strate qualities not called forth at home. Wher 
group opinion can be valuable in improving 
habits and attitudes of the child, the patent 
expects the teacher to make wise use of it, but 
who does not know the scars that remain on 
childish memories from cruelties of com. 
panions. Children are often ruthless, unthink. 
ingly, of course; a force which can be used for 
harm as often as for good surely needs direction 
into proper channels. 

To bring out what is best in every child, to 
enable him to know satisfaction in self-expres- 
sion and joy in accomplishment, to bring about 
progress toward a known goal and to make 
his school experiences happy and childlike— 
these constitute the rdle of a teacher from one 
parent’s viewpoint. 


Alpha Delta Chapter 


By PATRICIA PRINGLE, Sixth Grade Teacher, 
Perris, California 

As the person who is with both boys and 
girls a great part of the day, the teacher is ina 
key position for home-life education. All too 
often, the child’s home is not the example it 
should be for one who will someday share in 
homemaking. Here is where the teacher comes 
in. By a subtle assumption on her part that 
marriage and children are the way to happiness, 
she indirectly leads her children to think in those 
terms. The basis for this lies in the elementaty 
school. The child’s relation with other children 
on the playground, his acceptance of responsi- 
bility for attractive, pleasant lunch periods, his 
developing tastes in the wise use of leisure time 
are steps toward a well-rounded home. 

More directly concerned with the future life 
and happiness of her students is the teacher in 
the secondary school. Adolescents are so often 
deeply affected by a discordant home. They 
accept incompatability as the norm and resolve 
to avoid the mistakes of their parents. Here 
again the teacher can help them see the many 
factors which produce a successful marriage— 
common interests, unselfishness, patience, and 
understanding. 
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A homemaking course in college, given by a 
teacher who is a living example of a balanced 
life, doubles the probability of a home rich in 
comradeship. With more people realizing that 
homemaking is an art, based upon definite edu- 
cation, college students are now taking such 
courses. From nursery school through college 
teachers can be the architects of fine future home 


lives. 
Alpha Eta Chapter 
By MILDRED P. Exus, Teacher of Economics 


The significance of the family unit as a basic 
factor in the stability of the American nation 
cannot be disregarded. It is vitally important 
that such a powerful social force as the family 
shall be strengthened and made increasingly 
secure by every means at our disposal. During 
a period of economic tension such as we are now 
experiencing, no greater service can be rendered 
to the nation than that of training the young 
people in those essential elements of economic 
knowledge which may aid each one to make 
adjustments which will result in increasing the 
unity and the effectiveness of the family as an 
integral part of our national economy. 

Three types of training may be offered 
through the agency of the economics course 
which have direct bearing upon this problem. 
In the first place, it should be possible to give 
each student a primary understanding of our 
basic economic structure. The occupational 
system with its shifting problems and dynamic 
trends is worthy of investigation. The ability to 
analyze the business cycles and diagnose changes 
may be developed in many students by pointing 
out the essential ‘‘symptoms”’ and the resultant 
ptoblems. The basic actions of price and wage 
levels are not beyond the understanding of the 
secondary school student. All of these phases of 
€conomic consciousness may be brought to the 
attention of the pupil as effective preparation for 
the future. Moreover, such knowledge is not 
metely preparatory; it may be put into action 
immediately as the student adjusts himself to 
the economic life of his community. 

In the field of financial security for the 
family, essential information may be given on 
banks and insurance, the methods by which 
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homes may be purchased, the values of co- 
operative buying, as well as the personal and 
family budget essentials. All of these topics may 
be taught through contact with the economic 
forces involved and in many cases real aid may 
be given to the families of the students by 
making available sources of information and 
factual materials which help them in solving 
actual problems. Knowledge of the social se- 
curity laws, of federal housing and loan plans, 
as well as information on “Baby Bonds” or 
postal savings have a specific place in this field 
of study. 

In the third place, a well developed course in 
consumer education may be of great value in 
maintaining or even raising the standard of 
living for the family. The business of stretching 
the dollar through careful planning of expendi- 
tures and of buying knowledge is an important 
phase in the problem of assuring family 
stability. 

To the alert teacher of economics, the types 
of instruction which may aid in preparing for 
satisfactory and permanent family life seem 
endless. One point, however, seems certain: if 
by practical training in economics we can pre- 
pare students for effective family living it is 
vitally necessary that we aid the American 
democracy in this way. 


Alpha Eta 
By Laura K. PETTINGELL, Teacher, Cambridge 
Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

It is my privilege to be a teacher of girls at 
the junior college level. Splendid specimens of 
young America they are—bodies strong and 
active, minds keen and vigorous, mentally ma- 
turer than the girls who a generation ago found 
themselves bewildered by another war-torn 
world. These girls of today, beneath any seem- 
ing superficiality or cynicism, are thinking hard 
and are eager to discuss how best to prepare 
themselves for the tasks and problems they 
know full well lie ahead. 

I teach literature and sociology. As we talk 
informally from day to day, it has become 
increasingly my conviction that the teacher's 
contribution is not primarily to broaden her 
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pupils’ knowledge of facts, situations, trends— 
important as these undoubtedly are—but to be 
alert for those moments when the needs of 
group or individual require—by question or by 
thoughtful mood—that we turn from the 
allotted task and talk something over. So, again 
and again, our pet prejudices come out into the 
open and through the give and take of discus- 
sion, we can become amused at recognizing 
them for what they are. So, in more serious 
mood, we sometimes speak ovr thoughts on 
things intimate and personal. My group this 
year asked to discuss religion. We did—for two 
meetings in which Jew, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and unchurched all contributed; 
now those few most interested are meeting 
occasionally to talk about the great Oriental 
religions. 

How does this apply to home-life education ? 
I trust it is my small share in what seems to me 
the vital task of education in the years ahead— 
that we shall supplement the excellence of the 
physical and mental development of our Ameri- 
can youth by an emotional maturity and under- 
standing greater than any ever yet achieved. 
Psychology and the modern viewpoint in educa- 
tion are still new: by their help what vistas open 
up before us! 


“These things shall be—a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise . . . 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes.”’ 


The war-wracked world waits for that day: 
may American homes speed its coming! To 
guide the clear-eyed young women of today 
toward adulthood that is well poised and aware 
of the sources of inner strength is the challeng- 
ing task of those entrusted with education. 


Alpha Eta 


By GENEVIEVE M. HAVEN, Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Residential schools for the blind built on the 
cottage family plan try to create an atmosphere 
that is homelike in the best sense. Many a child 
finds himself in the richest environment he has 
ever known when he comes to the school. 
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Teachers, having in mind the need to Prepare 
the children to keep up the home ties, enco 
letter writing and the week-end visit. The home 
visitor calls upon the family, and keeps them 
informed about their children’s needs, and the 
ways of the school. 

Occasionally as the time of graduation ap. 
proaches, a student finds it difficult to face the 
prospect of returning home permanently. Teach. 
ers can help in this situation by fostering appre. 
ciation of the fact that a place in the family 
group is likely to be a happier spot than any 
home made elsewhere. Sincere efforts are made 
to welcome parents at the school. 

Lessons in housekeeping make blind girls 
useful members of the family, whether they go 
to live in the homes of their parents, or marry— 
as some of them do—and have homes of their 
own. 

As for the choosing of a vocation, students 
are urged to seek it in the home community, 


Alpha Iota Chapter 


By GERTRUDE CROSSE SUPPE, Homemaker, 

Formerly president of Alpha lota chapter 

In the three and a half years since my husband 
and I first became parents, many teachers have 
helped us do a better job of rearing our children 
and creating the right sort of home. At the 
nursery school level in particular, such teachers 
as Madeleine Dixon and Dorothy Baruch 
(also of Alpha Iota chapter) have, through 
their books, interpreted to us what small chil- 
dren are like and why. Teachers at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels who have con- 
tributed articles to the Parents’ Magazine, Pt 
LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, and other magazines, 
have given us suggestions for solving intelli- 
gently the problems we shall meet in our family 
life as the children grow older. 

One of the most challenging books I have 
read recently was First Things First by Agnes 
Boysen, the principal of a Midwestern school. 
It is the account of a public school whose staff 
decided that character was of primary im- 
portance. They made character training the 
vital center of their school life, and tried to 
effect a carry-over into home and community. 
At the end of the first year parents reported that 
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both they and their children had improved in 
traits which made family life smoother and 
more successful. What a contribution those 
teachers made! I wish our boys could attend 
such a school, but whether or not they do, we 
can adapt the same plan to our own family life. 

So keep on writing. Let us parents share 
your new ideas and your knowledge of children. 
We want to learn, too. 


Alpha Iota Chapter 


By ELIZABETH KELLEY, Professor of Physical 

Education for Women, Pomona College, 

Claremont, California 

The appreciation of health—physical, mental, 
and social—as one of the corner stones of a 
happy family life is one of the biggest con- 
tributions that the teacher of physical educa- 
tion can bring to the preparation of the student. 

Physical education activities for the majority 
of boys and girls are considered play, if the 
natural expression of the interest of the student 
is utilized in planning the program. The whole- 
hearted participation of boys and girls in play 
activities, the tradition of ease and naturalness 
in human relationships, and the attitude of the 
teacher as one of the group helping to organize 
and carry out the activity make for rich educa- 
tional experiences. The teacher of physical 
education has an opportunity to gain insight into 
personality traits, the knowledge of which is 
basic to any effective type of guidance. You see 
the whole child on the play field. The emotional 
tensions that are exercised in competitive games, 
and the fundamental response tendencies ex- 
pressed in play, uninhibited by the social re- 
straint of the more formal classroom, give many 
opportunities for guidance. Supervised play 
makes possible the building of group mores 
and the setting of standards of desirable con- 
duct for the group. 

Some of the specific qualities that should 
later make for a happy family life, which are 
taken as a matter of course in team games are 
Co-operation, consideration for the other person, 
fair play, and good sportsmanship. The em- 
phasis today upon co-educational physical edu- 
cation, is of value from this point of view. 
Again, when such a program is properly 
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planned, there is opportunity to build up whole- 
some appreciation of the strengths and limita- 
tions of boys and girls, a healthy social attitude, 
and joy in the skills and interests of recreation 
which may carry over and enrich later family 
life. 


Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 
By Mrs. JAMES RICE COWAN 


Today teachers may feel that they, too, are in 
clipperships “up in the air,” praying for a 
landing with their feet on the ground. The 
whole world is turning over so rapidly that one 
is constantly grasping for a parachute. School 
systems are changing their programs month by 
month and the secondary schools are radically 
revising their curriculums day by day. In this 
drama of national defense, the home, also, is 
playing a tremendous part. With the broad 
testing program and with every available means, 
parents and teachers alike are endeavoring to 
guide more wisely and to counsel with a deeper 
vision. They are reorganizing their set of values 
to fit not only the present need but also the 
future. They will not let America forget that it 
is education which revitalizes life and that real 
culture is a legacy which enriches it. 

A person reads much today about the per- 
fecting of shops and machinery. Undoubtedly 
this is necessary, but every teacher realizes that 
there needs to be, also, a corresponding develop- 
ment in the physical machinery. Scientists have 
been making a minute study of vitamins and of 
allergies and of the effect of certain foods on the 
eyes, teeth, and on all parts of the body. 
Teachers of food chemistry and of physiology 
have been working together in a very practical 
way to build up every boy and girl. 

But as Plato says, besides the body, man 
possesses imagination and perception. No one 
who thinks will dispute Walt Whitman's state- 
ment that the schools play a very distinct réle 
in the development of students for “the lights 
and shadows of the present and the future.” 
The teacher aids in creating a very definite sense 
of appreciation: appreciation of the blue denim 
as well as of the white collar; appreciation of 
the wishes and feelings of the members within 
the family as well as of the courtesies and of 
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justice to those outside; an appreciation of good 
literature of all ages, of the finest music, of the 
best in all of the arts, for these will help 
spiritually to give courage, valor, and morale in 
any social blackout. Now especially is it im- 
perative that one have some uplifting philosophy 
to cling to and a fine, wholesome sense of 
humor to put a twinkle into the eye and 
determination into the behavior. There is no 
place at all on life’s stage today for inefficient 
performance, superficiality, or excess. Neither 
is there any place for selfishness,  self- 
centeredness, or self-pity. 


St. Louis Alumnz Chapter 
By EsTHER MARIE SCHNAEDELBACH, Teacher 
of Clothing in the Ninth Grade, St. Louis 
Public Schools, and in the St. Louis 
Evening Schools 


The present crisis and emergency have made 
and will make many changes in the home- 
making program. More than ever before fami- 
lies are making changes in their living condi- 
tions because their members are drafted for 
national defense or are moved to distant and 
out-of-the-way places to participate in the vari- 
ous defense industries. The problems of housing 
for the majority with low incomes deserves 
much consideration. The increasing number of 
married persons working, the fact that young 
people may be marrying earlier in life, and the 
increasing number of divorces are other impor- 
tant factors in the ever changing home life. 

The need for specific training is being 
realized by the homemakers who are having to 
meet the problems of the day. Certainly the 
problems of most households are more complex 
than they were fifty years ago, and each day 
they seem to be gaining in importance. In many 
school systems special classes for adults are now 
arranged in homemaking. 

Homemakers are realizing that training in 
child care is especially important for parents, 
that proper management helps to balance the 
family budget, that the family’s leisure time 
should be profitably planned, that certain foods 
are necessary for the well-being of the indi- 
vidual, that family menus must be well planned, 
and that clothing is a big item if one is to look 


attractive and appropriately dressed at all time 
with small expenditure of money. 

It is imperative at this time of excessive 
change that the homemaking courses be e. 
tended into evening classes as far as possible in 
order to serve the needs of those who desire 
further education but who are not regularly 
enrolled in the schools. 


Washington Alumnz Chapter 
By Dr. HULDA CHISHOLM, Teacher 
and Homemaker 


The characteristics which contribute most to 
a happy marriage are those which are developed 
very early in life. This means that teacher, 
along with parents, have a great responsibility. 
Although it may devolve upon teachers of 
certain subjects in the curriculum to teach special 
techniques related to homemaking, every 
teacher has an opportunity of contributing to 
the creation of pupil attitudes which are the 
foundation of satisfactory living everywhere. 

If one assumes that a child, as a member of a 
class in school, is truly in a laboratory of life, 
the teacher can help the child form the right 
reactions, for in the microcosm of her classroom 
the emotionally well-adjusted teacher creates an 
atmosphere of sympathetic understanding and 
democratic co-operation. In such real situations 
the child learns to develop the right habits in 
his everyday practice of democratic living. 

The wise teacher makes the child understand 
that he is a member of another microcosm, the 
family, and that the individual, as the unifying 
element, reacts with the same nervous system 
in both. Just as the pupil plays different réles in 
the succeeding classes in school, so he must 
also take on different réles in the home in suc 
ceeding periods in his life. It is the teacher's 
function to make the child understand that tak- 
ing different rdles as he progresses in life is 
natural. If she can develop an emotionally well- 
balanced person, establish an affinity for knowl- 
edge in a pupil, create the habit of seeking solu 
tions to problems, and direct him to libraries 
and experts for guidance, the teacher may co 
fidently leave to experts the more specific traif- 
ing required for successful living as a respon 
sible adult member of a family. 
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FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 112) 


and complementing the home, rather than tak- 
ing the place of the experiences which the 
home provides for the child—as an outgrowth 
of home experiences, not as a substitute for 
them; she sees homemaking as a co-operative 
enterprise of family members—boys and girls, 
men and women; and she conducts herself in 
such a way that the people with whom she works 
actually experience democracy, rather than 





merely give lip service to it. 

Certainly, thinking people today are acutely 
conscious of the vital influence of family life 
upon individuals and upon the ultimate destiny 
of our country. Family life education in the 
schools appreciates and accepts its share of the 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Forest is Director of Family Life 
Education in the Public Schools in Portland, Oregon. 





Katharine Lee Carey 
Honorary Member of Pi Lambda Theta 


7 SPRING Miss Katharine Lee Carey, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in Los 
Angeles, California, was elected to honorary 
membership in Pi Lambda Theta, Sigma chapter 
presented the nomination which was supported 
by Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, Los Angeles alum- 
ng, and Pasadena alumnz chapters. 

Miss Carey is a native of Wisconsin and had 
her early education in that state, receiving the 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1905. 

Her teaching career began in the elementary 
schools of Los Angeles, California, in 1905, and 
she has been a member of the Los Angeles 
school system continuously since that time. Her 
graduate work was done at the University of 
Southern California, where she was awarded the 
degree Master of Arts in Education in 1927. 
Subsequently she continued her study and re- 
search in the fields of education and sociology. 

As an educator Miss Carey has won her spurs 
in a most convincing fashion. As teacher, vice- 
principal, principal and now assistant superin- 
tendent in the third largest school system in the 
United States she has earned recognition from 
het colleagues and superiors because of the ex- 
cellent quality of her work. She is not only a 
scholar, but a most human counselor of youth as 
well as of her fellow educators. She is imbued 
with the philosophy of the dignity and worth 
of every human individual. 


Miss Carey’s particular interest is the junior 
high school and its development and articula- 
tion with elementary and senior high school 
levels of education. She is recognized as an out- 
standing leader and administrator, one whose 
contributions, particularly in the junior high 
school field, can hardly be overestimated. Her 
sensitivity to and understanding of children and 
their needs has resulted in a number of fine ad- 
ministrative and educational policies and prac- 
tices becoming firmly established in the Los An- 
geles school system. She has achieved a high 
degree of loyalty, unity and co-operation among 
principals and teachers as well as among stu- 
dents. 

Those who know Miss Carey are unanimous 
in the judgment that it is her own fine and sin- 
cere character that has enabled her to make such 
outstanding contributions. 

In addition to her professional activities Miss 
Carey has been a strong influence in the com- 
munity. Her work on behalf of child welfare, 
professional advancement of women, cultural 
and religious forces in the community, all 
bespeak unstinted devotion to high purpose and 
unselfish attainment. 

Miss Carey has been an active member of 
Sigma chapter since 1925 and Pi Lambda Theta 
is proud to make her a national honorary mem- 


ber. 
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Negroes as they work, age-old Christmas carols, 
folk songs of all nations, as well as symphonies, 
cafry us away on wings of song and leave us re- 
created. 

Literature also has the power to recreate. 
Whether by beauty of words and imagery in 
poetry, or the stimulating inspiration of biog- 
raphy, or the quickening of the imagination 
from fiction, or by the power of travel literature 
to transport us to far lands—all types can renew 
our vital forces and purge us of cares and fears. 

An analysis of beauty as an essential value 
in times of national emergency is that it relieves 
us temporarily of the pressure of fears and ap- 
prehensions. It is a refuge from a troubled 





FP pineal OF NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE: The members appointed to serve on 
the Nominating Committee for the Twelfth 
Biennial Council are: 

Dr. Marguerite Hall, Chairman, Xi chapter. 

Miss Mabel Boss, St. Louis Alumnz chapter. 

Miss Shannon Pettinger, Portland Alumnz 

* chapter. 

This Committee will submit a candidate for 
each of the following offices: President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Keeper of Records for 
four-year terms. A new Member-at-Large for 
the usual two-year term will be nominated. In 
a previous letter to all chapter presidents, chap- 
ters and individuals were asked to make sugges- 
tions to the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of members who might serve well in 
these positions on the National Executive Com- 
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BEAUTY—AN ESSENTIAL VALUE 
(Continued from page 143) 


world. It recreates us. Beauty carties us away, 
and we return refreshed and ready to attack oy 
problems. 

Poets, artists, and musicians as a group have 
been most especially aware of beauty as » 
essential value through the ages. Keats, in the 
first book of Endymion, has said, 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Fade into nothingness. But still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet 
breathing.” 


Fern H. Bowes is a member of Alpha Theta, 
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APPOINTMENT OF HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE: Frequent requests have come from 
chapters and individuals for a clarification of 
the policy of Pi Lambda Theta on Honorary 
Membership. The following Committee has 
been appointed to make a study of and to report 
on the subject at the Biennial Council: 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Chairman 

Miss Jean Alexander 

Miss Adelle Land 

Mrs. Mapel Dell Macmillan 

Mrs. Lois Dart Suffield 

Chapters and members having suggestiom 
to make to this Committee should send them to 
the Chairman, Miss Goodykoontz, at the US 
Office of Education, Federal Security Ageng, 
Washington, D.C. 
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News 


Pi Lambda Theta Annual Dinner 


Pj Lambda Thetans from all over the country 
met in Atlantic City, New Jersey, during the con- 
yention of the American Association of School 
Administrators for the annual Pi Lambda Theta 
banquet. The time was six-thirty P.M., Sun- 
day, February 23, 1941; the place, the Marlbor- 


ough-Blenheim Hotel; and the hostess group, 


Chi chapter of The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Since the main address 
of the evening was “Latin America and Hem- 


isphere Relations,” a member of Chi chapter 


very cleverly designed the program to repre- 
sent a map of North and South America, 
in the fraternity’s colors of blue and gold. 
Greetings were given by Dr. Beulah Clark 
Van Wagenen, National President, at the be- 
ginning of the evening, with the announce- 
ment of a new chapter being formed in Cali- 


| fornia, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Falk, Miss Bear, 


and Dr. Walker (National Officers and Chair- 


| men) also spoke for a few minutes. Then the 
| meeting was turned over to Dr. Florence E. 


Bamberger, toastmistress and faculty advisor of 
Chi chapter, who introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Esther J. Crooks, professor of 
Spanish at Goucher College, Baltimore. Dr. 
Crooks suggested in discussion of her topic, 
“Latin America and Hemisphere Relations,” 
that rather than waste our time in harping on 
our fears and exaggerating the dangers of totali- 
tarian influence that may be present in South 
America, we might better join with Latin 
Americans in constructive planning. Buying 
beef in Argentine, extending the production of 
tuber in Brazil, and developing manufacturing 
are problems we can help to solve. Dr. Crooks 
sessed the importance of developing better 
cultural relations between the Americas, and 
challenged Pi Lambda Theta, as producers of 
leaders in education, to train the United States 
citizen of tomorrow in uniting effectively with 
other citizens of the hemisphere. 

Three or four members of various chapters 
who had either travelled, studied, or taught in 
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South America told of their experiences and 
impressions, and the meeting closed with a few 
words from Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, our 
founder. 

After such a successful and delightful meet- 
ing, we are already looking forward to our next 
year’s meeting. 

Reported by Clara P. McMahon of Chi chapter. 


Announcement 
Pi Lambda Theta Luncheon 

Calling all members of Pi Lambda Theta! 

There will be a Pi Lambda Theta luncheon 
sponsored by Alpha Eta chapter of Harvard 
University and Alpha Gamma chapter of Bos- 
ton University on Tuesday, July 1, at the 
Cock-Horse, famous in colonial history, and 
later immortalized by Longfellow’s poem, ‘The 
Village Blacksmith.” 

Place: Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Time: 1:00 P.M. 

Price: 75 cents 

The luncheon will be followed by visits to 
places of historical and literary interest nearby. 

Please register with the Pi Lambda Theta 
representative as soon as you arrive at the 
N.E.A. convention headquarters in Boston or 
send reservations to: Gertrude C. Yerke, 146 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A New Alumnz Chapter 

On Saturday, March 1, 1941, the Santa 
Barbara alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
was installed with the national Corresponding 
Secretary, Lois Dart Suffield serving as the in- 
stalling officer. 

The following eighteen women became ac- 
tive members of the group: 

Mrs. Sara B. Arkley, Miss Lillian F. Bidwell, 
Miss Harriette Burr, Miss Esther R. Poulsen, 
Miss Esther Mickelson, Miss E. Louise Noyes, 
Mrs. Fred H. Pierce, Mrs. Clarence H. Schutte. 
and Miss Lelia Ann Taggart of Stanford Uni- 
versity; Miss Irene Fagin and Mrs. Laurie Pet- 
terson of the University of Chicago; Miss Kath- 
arine Ball of the University of Pittsburgh; 
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Mrs. Dana Barnes of Syracuse University; Mrs. 
William C. Edwards of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Lillian Lamoreaux of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Mrs. Irving Mather 
of the University of Oregon; Mrs. Laura Specht 
Price of the University of Minnesota and Miss 
Elizabeth Sehon of Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Suffield was assisted in the ceremony by 
Miss Helen Jewett Rogers of the curriculum 
office of the Los Angeles city schools, by Miss 
Katherine Carey, assistant superintendent of Los 
Angeles schools, and by Mrs. Helen Osborn, 
president of the Southern Council of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Some 18 other members from the two 
counties expect to affiliate later with the local 
group. 

At a banquet following the installation Mrs. 
Suffield spoke on “Women Leaders and Prac- 
tical Democracy,” and Miss Rogers on ‘Pi 
Lambda Theta and the Present Emergency.” 
Mrs. Lamoreaux, as program chairman, re- 
sponded to greetings, extended by other chap- 
ters, and the toast to Pi Lambda Theta was given 
by Miss Noyes, president of the local chapter. 

The association extends a cordial welcome to 
this group who are now renewing their active in- 
terest in Pi Lambda Theta. 


Alpha Xi, a New College Chapter 

After two years of probation, Alpha Xi 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta was established at 
the University of Tennessee. For this important 
occasion, Mrs. Caroline G. Mitchell, national 
Member-at-Large, came from Wheaton, Illinois, 
to be the installing officer. The installation cere- 
mony was held on June 26. Twenty-three mem- 
bers were installed. Dr. Mildred A. Dawson, 
Miss Irma Ehrenhardt, Dr. Florence V. Essery, 
Mrs. John J. Fuller, Mrs. B. R. Haynes, and 
Miss Nelle Moore, members of other chapters, 
assisted Mrs. Mitchell with the installation. 

After the installation, a banquet was enjoyed 
by the members of the new chapter. Thelma 
Iles, president of the chapter, was toastmistress. 
Mrs. Mitchell, Dr. John A. Thackston, Dean 
of the College of Education, and Dr. B. R. 
Haynes, sponsor of the chapter, were guest 
speakers. Dean Harriet Greve offered the invo- 
cation. 
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While working toward affiliation, the mem. 
bers of the chapter engaged in a study of the 
problem which was submitted to the Executive 
Council of Pi Lambda Theta, “A Survey of the 
Health Education Program in the High School 
at Norris, Tennessee.” This problem is noy 
on the required reading list in the . 
ment of Public Health Education, The Uni. 
versity of Tennessee; all visiting health author. 
ities read it before visiting Norris to ob 
serve the program in operation. This survey 
tends to orient the authorities in the situation 
and to facilitate their observation; at the same 
time it serves to acquaint other readers with this 
experimental program in health education, 
which may be of prime significance in affect. 
ing widespread programs in the very near 
future. 

A brief sumrnary of the study made indicates 
a genuine concern with the health of the com- 


munity. The program is comprehensive, inte] ; 


grated with the school program, and a patt of 
the community health program. Studies of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the town of Norris, 
the status of the citizenry, and the Norris school 
system were made. 

The development of the health education 
program was covered, together with possible 
correlations, and present-day emphasis, with sup- 
plementary statistics. Adult and extracurricular 
health education were given attention. Then 
such features as the school health program, the 
physical conditions of the school, and the emo- 
tional and intellectual conditions found were 
considered. 

The concluding section of the study is con 
cerned with the determination of the present 
needs, and the means of planning and admin- 
istering a preventive and corrective program. 
Remediable physical defects and the prevention 
of communicable diseases were discussed # 
some length, in connection with the program, 
showing the integration of child, school, and 
community in making the attack. 

The significance and thoroughness of this 
study indicates the high professional purpose 
and ability of the group. The association is to 
be congratulated upon the installation of Alpha 
Xi as a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 


Delta chapter has had two interesting speak- 
ers at recent meetings. Dr. E. A. Dimmick, 
associate superintendent of Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, and father of Delta’s Isabelle Dimmick, 
spoke to the group at the March meeting on 
“The Teacher’s Role in the Present Emer- 
gency.” At the April meeting “Our Leisure, an 
Asset of Democracy” was discussed by Dr. 
Herbert L. Spencer, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

An exceptionally fine meeting was held on 
Saturday, March 15, by the Western Penn- 
gylvania alumnz. After luncheon in the Arling- 
ton Apartments dining room, the members held 
their meeting in the apartment of Emily Evans. 
Mary Pierson gave a review of “The Three 
Sisters,” Cornelia Spencer's book on the lives 
of Madame Chiang Kai-shek and her sisters. 
Myrtle Wylie discussed ““The Status of Women 
in Mexico.” 

Zoe Thralls, associate professor of geography 
at the University of Pittsburgh, was appointed 
a delegate to the third general assembly of 
the Pan-American Institute of Geography and 
History held at Lima, Peru, March 30 to 
April 8. She was appointed by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. 

Xi 

January 30 is a date which Xi chapter will 
not forget easily. On that Thursday the chap- 
ter had the honor of being visited by our na- 
tional president Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wage- 
nen. It was a delightful day for all the members 
who had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Van 
Wagenen. She came to Ann Arbor from De- 
troit where she was the guest of honor of the 
Detroit alumnz chapter at its Honor’s Day 
formal reception. 

Soon after her arrival in town she was taken 
on a short tour of the University of Michigan 
campus, Then she had conferences with the 
dean of women, Miss Alice C. Lloyd and Dean 
James B. Edmonson of the School of Educa- 
tion. Both deans had lunch with her, together 
with the three chapter sponsors: Dr. Cleo Mutrt- 
land, associate professor of vocational educa- 
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tion, Dr. Marguerite Hall, assistant professor of 
hygiene and public health, and Mrs. Roxie A. 
Firth, assistant to the director of teacher place- 
ment. 

In the afternoon the chapter had a tea to 
which the faculty wives were invited as well as 
all Pi Lambda Thetans. These included not 
only students of the university but likewise 
campus employees and teachers from the pub- 
lic schools of the town. The day ended with a 
formal dinner with the sponsors, the chaptet 
officers and the chairmen of standing commit- 
tees. 

Xi chapter hopes it will not be the last time 
our president comes to Ann Arbor. 


Pi—Among Our Members 


Xerpha M. Gaines, the chapter’s president for 
1940-41, seems to have “a finger in every 
pie” where the welfare of the community is 
concerned. 

Mrs. Gaines was initiated into Pi Lambda 
Theta in 1929, when she returned to college 
to finish work for her degree, the year her old- 
est son graduated from high school. Since then, 
she has been a loyal and active member, and has 
helped to make Pi Lambda Theta one of the 
most active honorary groups on the campus of 
the State College of Washington. 

Mrs. Gaines’ interests have been wide. A 
Grange member for many years, she has been 
a state officer in that organization, has been 
Master of the local Grange, and is now on the 
Student Loan Committee of the State Grange. 

She has been interested in community health 
work, and has served as a lay member of the 
Council on Professional Training for Social 
Service, the object of which is to broaden 
public interest in the work. She is also a lay 
member of the Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 

As a member of the American Association of 
University Women, she has been active in pro- 
moting the local kindergarten sponsored by 
that organization, and has worked toward the 
inception of a kindergarten in the public school 
system. 

She has served as president of the Pullman 
P.T.A. for two years. 
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Mrs. Gaines spent some months abroad in 
the early 1930's living in England and later 
in Germany, where her husband, who is an 
internationally known wheat geneticist, was 
studying in that field. 

She is the mother of four children, the young- 
est of whom is now in college; and she has 
five grandchildren, including twin grandsons. 

Her hobby is collecting old glass; but how she 
ever has time to indulge in a hobby is a mystery. 
Those who know this dynamic little woman 
know that she is one of those persons who 
“gets things done because she always has some- 
thing to do.” 

Dorothy Dakin is the author of A Literature 
Anthology for Eighth Grade, one of a six-book 
series to be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1941. The editor of the series is Doctor 
E. A. Cross, Colorado College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Sigma 

“Pageant of Great Women” was the theme 
of an inspirational symposium presented at the 
February meeting under the leadership of Miss 
Katherine Carey, assistant superintendent of the 
Los Angeles schools. Names of outstanding 
women were presented by means of brief bio- 
graphical accounts by Miss Carey and selections 
from their writings by members of the sym- 
posium. The presentation was an artistic and 
dignified contribution to the year’s program. 

Sigma’s membership this year includes six 
junior high school principals and twenty-four 
principals of elementary schools. 

Election of Miss Katherine Carey to na- 
tional honorary membership was the happy an- 
nouncement at the March meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. An active mem- 
ber of Sigma chapter, Miss Carey is assistant 
superintendent of the schools of Los Angeles, 
having as her responsibility the thirty junior 
high schools of the city. Her career is symbolic 
of willing and able service and distinguished, 
inspirational leadership. Her election to na- 
tional honorary membership is a fitting recog- 
nition of her contributions to education and an 
honor to both Sigma chapter and the national 
organization. 
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Recently received from Washington, DC, by 
Mrs. Margaret Adamson Anson of Sigma is the 
copyright certificate of a course of study em. 
titled “Chemistry in the Home,” of which she 
is author. Mrs. Anson completed the work at the 
University of Southern California with Dr.C.¢ 
Crawford, and it was printed by the WPA 
Educational Program of Adult and Continy. 
tion Education. The study has been received 
favorably in the East wherever Dr. Crawford 
has presented it, he reports. 

Further distinction has come to Sigma chap. 
ter in the appointment of Miss Helen Rogers, 
chapter president, to the vice-principalship of 
Berendo Junior High School. Miss Rogers has 
been a member of the secondary curriculum de 
partment of the city schools for several years 
and this year headed the list determined by com. 
petitive examination of several hundred cand- 
dates for appointments as vice-principals, 

Mrs. Marcia Bonsall is president of the Rio 
Hondo Branch of the A.A.U.W., which re 
cently sponsored a meeting in Huntington Pak 
involving twelve communities, with the mayors 
and school principals as guests. 


Psi 


Too often has our own pasture been forgot- 
ten in regard to its value as a field of study. 
Believing that in the Southwest we have a 
background which has been important in life 
here, Psi chapter chose as the theme of its work 
this year “The Effect of Our Background on 
Education in the Southwest.” Topics of various 
program meetings which we have found vital in- 
clude “Pecos Bill—Folklore,” ‘‘Folklore in 
High Schools,” “Use of Southwest History in 
Primers,’ “Influence of Southwest History oa 
Education in Texas.” 

In connection with the first, “Pecos Bill— 
Folklore,” we had the good fortune of having 
Dr. Leigh Peck, instructor in educational psy- 
chology at the University of Texas, to give a fe 
view of incidents both in the life of Pecos Bill 
and Kemp Morgan. The color of the folklore 
of the Southwest is well illustrated in these 
anecdotes. Kemp Morgan is the Paul Bunyan of 
Texas. He rivals the latter in such episodes as 
the building of an oil derrick so tall that those 
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working on the upper portion of the “rig” had 
to seek lodging in Heaven. The “goings-on” 
there truly reflect the spirit and history of the 
Texas of the past. 

Dr. Peck is the author of a book on Pecos 
Bill and another on Kemp Morgan. The first 
is published, and the second is on its way to 
publication. Such efforts mean development of 
knowledge of our background in the educational 
stem in the Southwest. 

In addition to our local activities we are at- 
tempting this year to organize an alumnz chap- 
ter in Texas. Psi chapter feels that the pur- 
poses of Pi Lambda Theta are not executed if 
contact with the organization does not continue 
beyond the University. We hope that this goal 
will be realized during 1941. 


Alpha Gamma 


The initiation for Alpha Gamma chapter was 
held Monday evening, April 7, at the Women’s 
Building, Boston University. The speaker for 
the banquet which followed the initiation serv- 
ice was Judge Emma Fall Schofield. Her topic 
was “America, the Land of Liberty,” which 
is closely allied with the topic for our study 
program this year. 

Alpha Eta has been invited to meet with us 
April 21, 1941. This is to be a supper meeting 
to be held in the Lounge of the School of Edu- 
cation, Boston University. 

The chairman of our study, Mrs. Ruth Thu- 
lin, and her committee which is made up of the 
following members, Miss Mable Peterson and 
Miss Babette Levy, are preparing a summary to 
be presented at the meeting to be held May 2. 
Our chapter has been studying the programs 
offered by the various organizations for the de- 
velopment of a better democracy. The analysis 
and evaluation of these have served to open the 
tyes of many of the members to the oppor- 
tunities for study which are being offered to the 
everyday citizen. 


Alpha Delta 


On January 25, Alpha Delta chapter cele- 
brated its tenth birthday anniversary by holding 
its winter initiation and formal banquet. At this 
time we welcomed 17 new members into Pi 
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Lambda Theta and renewed our own faith in 
Alpha Delta and in our officers, past and pres- 
ent. Mrs. Myra Nelson gave a short story of 
the installation of the chapter and Miss Mar- 
garet Louise Orear read the birthday wish sent 
by our first president, Dr. May V. Seagoe. Dr. 
Elizabeth L. Woods, speaker of the evening, 
gave a delightful talk on the work being done 
in the various centers of education toward un- 
derstanding the behavior and habits of small 
children, 

Following the pattern set up last year, Pi 
Lambda Theta is again co-operating with Phi 
Delta Kappa in presenting a lecture series 
of three meetings. This year, the general topic 
is, “The Current International Situation and 
Its Educational Implications.” The first of the 
series was held on December 12. Dr. Dean 
McHenry, assistant professor of political science 
at U.C.L.A., organized the symposium which 
consisted of three parts. Dean Gordon S. Wat- 
kins, dean of the College of Letters and Science, 
gave us a picture of the intangible yet very real 
force which patriotism can be when he spoke 
on “Social Studies and Patriotism.” Next, Dr. 
Walter Wallbank of U.S.C. described in his 
talk, “The World Crisis and the Future,” sev- 
eral of the possibilities which may be faced 
as a result of present European happenings. 
Lastly, a review of ‘Aviation and the World 
Crisis,” was given by Mr. C. T. Reid, director 
of education for the Douglas Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

As this goes to press, Alpha Delta looks for- 
ward to the next lecture which will be some- 
time in May, and to the spring initiation, the 
installation of the new officers, and the banquet 
on May 17 with Dean A. S. Raubenheimer of 
U.S.C. as speaker. Also, on June 7, the Annual 
Academic Homecoming luncheon is to be held 
in co-operation with the Association of Child- 
hood Education, Southern Section; Pacific Coast 
Nursery Education; and Delta Phi Upsilon, 
Kindergarten-Primary Honorary. 

Alpha Xi 
There were several outstanding features of 


our program throughout the year. In July, Phi 
Delta Kappa entertained at a luncheon for the 
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members of our chapter. Dr. Druzilla Kent was 
the speaker. She explained the experiment being 
carried on by the Southern Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

A cordial welcome was extended to the new 
members attending their first meeting of Pi 
Lambda Theta. The president announced the 
affiliation of Dr. Mildred A. Dawson and Dr. 
Florence V. Essery with Alpha Xi. Dr. Helen 
Heye, member of Theta chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, gave an interesting talk. 


Among Our Members 

We have many outstanding individuals in our 
chapter. Among these is Helen Brixey, who 
was a delegate from the Knoxville city schools 
to the NEA convention held in Milwaukee in 
July. She was appointed a member of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee. 

Mildred A. Dawson is the state president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma and president of the 
National Conference on Research in English. 

Lillian Gore took up her new duties as su- 
pervisor of primary education for Knoxville on 
January 27, 1941. 

Florence V. Essery is state chairman of the 
P.T.A. Committee on Exceptional Children. 

Thelma Iles will be Alpha Xi’s delegate to 
the National Council which will be held at 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


Mrs. Mapel Dell McMillan reviewed the 
book “For Us the Living” by Bruce Lancaster 
before the Book and Literary Group of the 
Clintonville Women’s Club. 

Recently some of Mrs. McMillan’s work 
was shown at the exhibit of the Ohio Weavers’ 
Guild. This organization is made up of about 
thirty Ohio people who weave as a hobby and 
for the pleasure of making beautiful materials 
and objects. 

Dr. Edna Rickey Lotz, associate professor of 
psychology at Kent University, edited the April 
issue of the Ohio Crusader, a magazine on so- 
cial welfare in Ohio. 

Edith M. Kellar, superintendent in the divi- 
sion of music, of the Ohio department of edu- 
cation, has been elected vice-president of the 
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North Central Music Educators’ Conference. 
This conference is composed of music Super. 
visors, teachers, and students of ten states. 

Virginia Sanderson and Eleanor McChin 
took an active part in the First Poetry Festival 
to be held at Ohio State University. Both of 
these members participated in the panel discus 
sions. The principle on which this festival was 
based is that “speech has a direct bearing o 
personality and that increased poetry reading 
will stimulate that selfsame personality,” 

At our regular meeting, March 11th, we were 
honored by having as our guest speaker, Dr, 
Ruth St. John, a physician and member of the 
Columbus Board of Education. She presented 
to us some of the outstanding points in con. 
nection with the health survey which is being 
made in the Columbus School System. 


Kansas City Alumnz 


Miss Fredricka and Irene Pearson enter. 
tained Pi Lambda Theta members of greater 
Kansas City with a kaffe kalas February 9 at 
their home in Kansas City, Kansas. 

The program consisted of a group of Swedish 
songs by Miss Irene Haljerson Sigglen accom- 
panied by Mrs. Paul M. Esping. Miss Violeta 
Garrett of the faculty of the Kansas City, 
Kansas, Junior College spoke of her recent trip 
to Sweden. 

An exhibit of Swedish handicraft included 
laces, brass, wood carving, dolls, and embtoi- 
dery. Souvenir booklets gave a history of Swe- 
den’s political and cultural contribution to the 
world. 


Northern California Alumnz 


At our regular February meeting alumnz 
chapter had the privilege of welcoming an out- 
standing California educator, another Pi Lamb 
da Thetan who has attained a post in the ranks 
of educational administration frequently closed 
to women. Pansy Jewett Abbott, for many yeafs 
County Superintendent of Schools of San Mateo 
County, was with us. Her election as president 
of the State Association of County Superintend- 
ents indicates her standing among her col 
leagues. 

With the California School Code on the 
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tip of her tongue, Miss Abbott kept our inter- 
ested group on their mental toes as she dis- 
cussed with us some of the educational issues 
pending during the 1941 session of the state 
legislature. Miss Abbott spoke informally, 
answered questions, and related incidents out of 
her rich experience as an administrator, lobby- 
ist and taxpayer. 

The regular meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
was held on Saturday, March 15, at the West- 
em Women’s Club, San Francisco. The main 
order of business was a discussion of plans for 
our joint meeting with Delta Kappa Gamma 
in April, at which time the societies will act as 
joint hostesses for the State Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Association meeting in San Francisco. 

At the conclusion of the business session, 
thirty-five Pi Lambda Thetans gathered round 
the luncheon table, where we were greeted by 
our president, Mrs. Edith B. Hafer. Continuing 
our procedure of informal introductions be- 
tween courses, we discovered that our gathering 
included educators who serve in a wide variety 
of capacities—principals, counselors, librarians, 
instructors in junior and senior high schools, 
faculty members of Bay Region colleges, and 
representatives from the University of Califor- 
nia, and from city departments of education. 

We were privileged to have as our guest 
speaker, Judge Theresa Meikle, only woman 
judge of the Municipal Court in San Fran- 
cisco. Judge Meikle, who has served on the 
bench for eight years, presented a most inter- 
esting talk on the various types of law-breakers 
whom she had interviewed in court earlier in 
the day. Miss Meikle explained a great num- 
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ber of cases to us, and pointed out the service 
that is being rendered by volunteer social work- 
ers and by the Travellers’ Aid Society. She also 
stressed the fact that of the 250-300 vagrants 
who are brought into court each month, the 
majority have never progressed beyond the sec- 
ond year of high school, and she emphasized 
the need, in San Francisco County, of a deten- 
tion home for women truants. 

Elizabeth Bent is conducting a reading class 
in San Leandro under the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division. She spoke in Reno 
on April 18 and 19 before the Southwest Con- 
ference of Health and Physical Education on 
the topic—“The Place of the Co-ordinator in 
Health Education.” 

Elsie Jensen is administrative field represen- 
tative for the State Relief Administration. She 
is assigned at present to survey the Food and 
Cotton Stamp Program and the School Lunch 
Program carried on through S.R.A. 

Madeleine Chargin Malovos, librarian Roose- 
velt Junior High, San Jose, Upsilon chapter, en- 
joys her first meeting with us. She has contrib- 
uted to Horn Book Magazine and the Wilson 
Bulletin. She will participate in a panel at Palo 
Alto for California School Libraries. 


Pasadena Alumnz 


The Pasadena alumnz chapter held its regular 
dinner meeting April 3, at six o'clock. Reports, 
entertaining and inspirational, of the Norconian 
Conference on the Analysis of Teacher Person- 
nel Problems were given by the President of 
the chapter, Mrs. Helen Orsborn; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rae; secretary, Miss Morris; Mrs. 
Marie M. Hughes, and Miss Mardelle Robinson. 








Research 


SPOTLIGHT TURNS ON TEACHERS’ FIGURES: A REPORT OF THE OHIO 
SURVEY ON THE TEACHING OF JOURNALISM 


PAULINE T. BRYANT, of Central Ohio Alumna, 
President, Journalism Association of Ohio Schools 


v= DON’T have to be Florenz Ziegfeld to 
have an eye for figures. Nor Alexander 
Hamilton, nor Roger Babson. Sometimes a 
school teacher with a piece of paper and a pen- 
cil can get surprising results. And when 159 
school teachers with paper and pencil assemble 
their collective figures—well, the chances are, 
you'll have a story. 

Michigan journalism teachers tried it first 
two years ago. They devised a questionnaire, 
tabulated interesting results. 

Ohio was next in April, 1940, using essen- 
tially the same questionnaire. For this they had 
Mr. William E. Blake, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors, to 
thank. The Journalism Association of Ohio 
Schools sponsored the study. 


No. of questionnaires sent 
No. returned because of inaccurate addresses 6 


303 
Replies received in time for summary ..... 159 
Replies received too late for summary ..... 2 

161 
Replies completely filled out ............ 19 
Replies with almost no information ...... 11 


What Dr. Gallup would say about this study 
is hard to predict. Or maybe it isn’t! But with 
only 19 replies completely filled out, obviously 
nothing will check. Something significant may 
develop, nevertheless. 

In the newspaper group were 37 mimeo- 
gtaphed publications, issued weekly (12), bi- 
weekly (12), and monthly (10); and 74 
ptinted papers, issued weekly (11), bi-weekly 
(25), and monthly (21). Of the magazines six 
were mimeographed and nine printed. Eight 
of these appeared monthly, five semi-annually, 
and two (printed) annually. On 21 replies the 
advisers checked “page in community paper.” 
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Nineteen of these came out weekly, two bj 
weekly. 
Who Does the Work? 


“Who does the work?” you ask. The coreg 
answer is: THE PUPILS. True enough. But 
somewhere lurking about will be a teacher, The 
log, you remember, had two ends, occupied 
respectively by James A. Garfield and Mak 
Hopkins. 

If you thought that English teachers always 
directed the school publication, you're two 
thirds right. English, 98 ; commercial, 23; socal 
science, 20; mathematics, 3; Latin, 5; and att 
1; total, 150. This point might be a good 
one for follow-up. We're always tormented by 
that eternal question, “Why!” 

Teachers generally work hard. Journalism 
teachers are no exception. They think they could 
satisfy Scrooge himself, and to prove it they'll 
give you the number of tomorrow's Pulitzer 
they instruct every day and the Klever Klubs 
for Kids and other organizations they supervist, 

Technically, this is known as teacher load 
and extracurricular activities. On 119 replies 
the range in the number of pupils taught daily 
was 101 to 250, median 150, and average 
134.48. 

Out of 121 answers relating to extracuftior 
lar activities, 54 teachers had none, while 67 
named the groups under their direction. Thitty- 
nine said they supervised one activity; twenly, 
two; three, three; three, four; and two, six! 
Girl Reserve—6 
Latin Club—3 


Etiquette Club—1 
Junior and Senior 


None—54 
Treasurer—1 
Honor Society—5 
Athletics—1 


English—1 Banquet—1 
Play—9 Sports Club—1 
Publicity—3 Finance System—1 
Dramatics—3 Dances—1 


Quill and Scroll—7 Senior Class Adviser— 
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Cheer Leaders—1 Debate—1 

Games—1 News Bureau—1 
Journalism Club—3 Organization 

Study Club—1 Treasurer—2 

(sss Breakfast—1 Freshman Class—2 
Library —4 Coaching—2 

French Club—1 Manager of Athletics—1 
Guidance Trips—1 Editor School Paper—1 
Golf Team—1 Tennis—1 

Concession—1 Three Clubs—1 

Civic Work—1 Junior Class—2 

Papers—1 Ass’t Faculty—1 

Sell Candy—1 Stamp Club—1 

Camera Club—1 Home Room—3 


Handbook—1 
Ninth Grade Adviser—1 


Ticket Chairman—1 
Student Council—1 

Faculty help in directing publications was 
reported in 67 instances, none in 79. Sixty-two 
teachers said their work was lightened in recog- 
nition of publication work, 80 said it was not. 

In 83 schools publication work is entirely an 
extracurricular activity ! 


Aims? Of course. Here they are, and the 
number of teachers who checked each one: 

(1) More clear, concise, and effective writing .. 82 

(2) Greater social awareness ............... 58 
(3) Interpretation of current events and con- 

BE. Loisakirdenntat sie ks olemenke sea s5 60 

(4) Evaluation of newspapers and magazines .. 68 

(5) Production of school publications ........ 90 


You'll Teach It Tomorrow 
If your superintendent suddenly told you 
one bright, sunny morning that you would 
start teaching journalism the next day, what 


replies | would you do? You'd do as hundreds before you 


have done. You'd clutch at straws until you 
could see what to do. 

Veterans (relatively) base their organization 
of the course in newswriting on 


(1) Units of the teacher’s own devising ...... 43 
+} (2) Chapters in a textbook ................. 40 
(3) Types of journalistic writing ........... 30 
(4) Individual or class projects ............. 35 


No textbook is used for courses in journalism 
in 48 schools, Among the others, however, eight 
ate listed : 

Journalism for High Schools, Otto—21 
Journalistic Writing, Hyde—15 
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High School Journalism, Spears—4 

Journalism and the School Paper, Reddick— 
3 

Elements of Journalism, Wrinn—2 

News Writing, Borah—2 

Journalism at Work, Wrinn—2 

English in Action, Tressler-—1 


Everybody is supposed to keep informed on 
current issues, But if the journalism staff doesn’t 
know about things, it’s a major crime. To pre- 
vent such difficulty classes in newswriting read: 
Time, 9; Newsweek, 15; Harpers, 1; Forum, 
6; Nation, 1; New Republic, 3; Editor and Pub- 
lisher, 9; New York Times, 12; Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 16. 

They also discuss: Press Associations, 36; 
Radio Broadcasts, 55; Consumer’s Research, 20; 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 21; Town 
Hall discussions, 10; March of Time, 15. 

Whatever it is that makes the mare go is 
the sine qua non of a school paper. Reports 
show that these publications are supported finan- 
cially by sales, 43; advertising, 46; student ac- 
tivity fee, 19; Board of Education subsidy, 11; 
candy sale, 1; and P.T.A., 1. 

A reference shelf of journalism books is used 
by 72, but not by 22 teachers. 

Twelve school and community projects are 
conducted by journalism teachers and pupils in 
addition to the usual work of this department. 


. Work on school levy 

. A cheering edition for the basketball games 
Student writing and distribution of the paper 
. Tri-County Journalism Association 

. Radio journalism 

. Furnishing the public information about schools 
. Organization of the student council 

. Publication of student anthology 

. Public relations program 

. Street cleanliness projects 

. Change of park into a campus 

. Surveys 
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Journal pupils really know their school. They 
take into account the personal equation among 
pupils and teachers. And best of all, they have a 


good time. 








The Editor's Page 


With this issue the editor closes four inter- 
esting years of association with members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. To all the contributors, to na- 
tional and chapter officers, to JOURNAL cor- 
respondents, and especially to the members of 
the Advisory Committee the editor is grateful 
for advice and assistance. 

At the Biennial Council JOURNAL policy will 
be discussed and determined as a guide to the 
new editor during the next two years. In order 
that your delegate may be fully informed as 
to the wishes of your chapter, will you dis- 
cuss with her the present policy, as stated in 
the JOURNAL for October, 1939, and send her 
to Council with instructions as to changes? 


Journal Correspondents 


Gamma—AMiss Joan Taylor, 1345 West Cam- 
pus Drive, Lawrence, Kansas 

Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumna— 
Miss Lucille E. O'Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 
Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Epsilon—Miss Caroline Prim, 3824 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Zeta—Miss Loraine Arneson, Commodore 
Apt., 4005 Fifteenth St., N.E., Seattle, 
Washington 

Eta—Miss Alma Rasmussen, 1008 Prospect 
Ave., Melrose Park, Pennsylvania 

Kappa—Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, Economics 
Dept., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon 

Lambda—Miss Mildred E. Sherwood, 1379 
E. 57th St., Chicago, Illinois 

Mu—Miss Jean J. Way 

Xi—Miss Judith Jiménez, 1402 Packard St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Omicron—Miss Eliza Gamble, 3245 S Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Rho—Miss Amy Walker, 319 Union St., 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Sigma—Miss Florence L. Koehler, 3807 
South Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California 

Alpha Beta—Miss Cora Nelson, 330 N. Car- 
roll St., Madison, Wisconsin 


Alpha Gamma—Miss Ida E. ched 
Washington St., Brighton, Massagh 
Alpha Delta—Miss Gladys A. Co: ! 
Devon Ave., Los Angeles, Califor 
Alpha Eta—Miss Alice F. Linnehg 
Washington St., Dorchester, 

Alpha Theta—Mrs. Carolyn R. Trigg 
Van Buren St., N.W., Washingtos 

Alpha Iota—Miss Betty Martin, Santal 
ca Junior College, Santa Monica 
fornia 3 

Alpha Xi—Dr. Mildred A. Dawson 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennesseg 

Central Missouri Alumnae—Mrs, Mf 
Perryman, 204 S. Williams St., 
Missouri P 

Central Ohio Alumnz—Miss Lucy 
ski, 96 East Patterson Ave., 
Ohio 4 

Dayton Alumnz—Miss Goldie D,] 
216 Wiltshire Blvd., Oakwood, D 
Ohio 4 

Detroit Alumna—Miss Esther L. Be 
875 Seward, Apt. 306, Detroit, I 
gan E 

Kansas City Alumnz—Miss Esther $d 
510 East 25 St., Kansas City, 

Los Angeles Alumna—Mrs. Rubetl 
Brown, 528 Euclid St., Santa Moni¢ 
fornia F 

Northern Indiana Alumnaz—Miss Rom 
Box 14, North Judson, Indiana | 

Northern California Alumnz—Miss 
Blinn, San Francisco Junior College 
Francisco, California 4 

Northern Ohio Alumnze—Miss @ 
Bishop, 14509 Milnerton Rd., Clem 
Ohio a 

Pasadena Alumna—NMrs, Constance # 
2009 N. Alexandria Ave., Los Ang 
California 4 

Portland Alumne—Miss Katharine | 
3616 N.E. Shaver St., Portland, Ong 

Washington Alumnz—Miss Margaset? 
401 Broadway, Tacoma, Washingtor 
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